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TUESDAY, MAY 8, 1956 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Arr Force, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, DB. @. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Symington, Jackson, 
Ervin, Saltonstall, and Duff) met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a. m., 
in room 457, Senate Office Building, Senator Stuart Symington (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Symington, Jackson, and Duff. 

Also present: Fow ler H: amilton, general counsel; Ramsay D. Potts, 
Jr., associate general counsel; Fred B. Rhodes, legal consultant to 
Senator Saltonstall; Edward C. Welsh, assistant to Senator Syming 
ton; and Wallace L. Engle, staff member. 

srig. Gen. Thomas C. Musgrave, Jr., Office Secretary of the Ai 
Force; Lt. Col. Donald S. Bussey, ODCSOPS, Departme nt of Army: 
Robert M. Pennoyer, Office of General Counsel, Office of Secret: iry of 
Defense: Bernard S. Bogdanovitz, OSD Sec urity; Mr. George C. 
Beal, OSD Security ; Col. ‘Albert V. E ndress, Director of Installations 
Headquarters, Tactical Air Command; Lt. Col. B. M. Thompson, 
Headquarters, TAC Langley AFB, Va., executive aide to Gener: . 
Weyland; Col. Joseph A. Plihal, Assistant Deputy for Communic: 
tions and Electronics, Headquarters, Tactical Air Command; Col. 
H. S. Coad, Director of Maintenance, Headquarters, Tactical Air Com- 
mand; Col. Nathan M. Abbott, Director of Requirements, Head- 
quarters, Tactical Air Command; Capt. S. S. Searcy, Jr., USN, Office 
of CNO; Maj. N. M. Schofield, Headquarters, TAC, Director of 
Budget; Maj. C. D. Mitchell, Jr., Chief, Presentation, Tactical Air 
Command. 

[The closed session testimony was censored by the Department of Defense for 
security reasons. 

Those portions of the record affected by this censorship are indicated by the 
symbol ®).] 

Senator Symrneron. General Weyland, is anybody going to testify 
with you besides yourself ? 

General WrEyYLAND. Yes, sir; I have a staff here. 

Senator SyMineTon. All the people you think may testify should be 
sworn. 

Will you stand up, gentlemen. 

Will you identify them for the record ! 

General WryLanp. Yes, sir. General Kennedy, General Tacon, and 
Colonel Abbott, General Stevenson. 
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Senator Symineton. Gentlemen, will you raise your right hands. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you give before this 
subcommittee on the Air Force of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

General WeyLanp. I do. 

General Kennepy. I do. 

General Tacon. I do. 

General Stevenson. I do. 

Colonel Asporr. I do. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Will you be seated ¢ 

Before we go further, what is the nature of the security classifi- 
cation ? 

General WryLanp. I believe secret, Senator, that is, in the prepared 
testimony. Some questions naturally might get into something else. 

Senator SymrneTon. Is everybody here ‘cleared for top secret ? 

General Wrytanp. All of my people are, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Is there anybody in the room not cleared for 
top secret ¢ 

( No response. ) 

Senator Syminoeton. General, I do not suppose there is any necessity 
to ask for Q clearance for any of those who come up? 

General WreyLanp. Nothing in the prepared testimony, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. 


THE RECORD VERSUS PRESIDENT’S PRESS CONFERENCE 


Before we proceed further, the Chair would like to place in the 
record the verbatim transcript of colloquies President Eisenhower had 
with the press with respect to matters this subcommittee is now in- 
quiring into, and comments he made with respect to the B-52, the 
B-47, the importance of the naval air, with which I am sure every 
member of this committee agrees, the strength of naval air, and so 


forth. 


Excerpts FroM TRANSCRIPT OF EISENHOWER’S NEWS CONFERENCE ON FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC ISSUES AS PUBLISHED IN THE NEW YorxK TrMEs, May 5, 1956 


(1) 


Rorert E. CLiark of International News Service. Mr. President, do you see any 
cause for concern in the reports that delivery of B-52 bombers to the Air Force 
is lagging behind schedule in the light of reports out of Russia that Soviet produc- 
tion of the same type of planes is forging ahead of us? 

A. I think we ought to broaden our vision a little bit more widely than looking 
at one particular phase or part of an organization when we begin to compare 
our position with those of others. 

Here was testimony in one particular part, the Strategic Air Command and, of 
course, it is disappointing that 37 of these planes had to be held up in delivery for 
modification because of some defect. 

It is, of course, a usual experience in these “hot” airplanes, you have to go 
through modiffications. We had to do it in the war. Indeed, I had to establish 
a plant in England to modify planes that were coming over from the United 
States before you could use them in combat. 

I am told or informed that, first of all, this defect has been—is being corrected, 


but I want to call your attention to these—there is still a lot of testimony to come 
forward. 
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PRAISE FOR NAVY 


We have the most powerful Navy in the world. There is no navy that even 
approaches it in power, and it features one thing, air power. 

No one has talked about that. We have bases around the world, established 
for the particular purpose of using the medium bomber, and not being forced to 
make all our bases in the United States and, therefore, depend on intercontinental 
machines. 

Now, remember, no matter how efficient the plane is in terms of long range, 
if the further forward you can carry it, the less time it is in the air, and the 
more efficient it operates in war. So I think by the time the Defense Department 
gets done presenting its full picture, the United States will see that they have 
had great bodies of men who have not been idle; who have not been indifferent 
to the security of the United States, and who have carried their duties, their re- 
sponsibilities forward to the point that they will, the United States will, feel a 
lot better than just on this one piece of testimony. 

CHARLES 8S. Von FREMD of the Columbia Broadcasting System. Mr. President, 
continuing on that subject, sir, dees that mean then that as of this time the 
administration does not plan to step up intercontinental programs, interconti- 
nental bomber programs? 

A. I don’t know—no, I don’t think you can say that in those terms. 

We have stepped up the originally agreed on rate of B-52 production, we have 
stepped it up twice since this administration has been in, and I don’t know what 
the Defense Department is going to recommend next. But what I do want to 
say is that the whole question of air power is not confined to one simple type of 
airplane. 

(2) 


ROWLAND Evans, Jr. of the New York Herald Tribune. Mr. President, I ask this 
question, sir, because of your answer to Mr. Clark earlier. 

Despite the B-47 member bomber force that we have in our overseas bases, do 
you say that it is vital that we try to stay ahead of Russia in production of the 
long-range bomber, that one category of weapon taking into account—— 

A. No. I say it is vital that we get what we believe we need. That does not 
necessarily mean more than somebody else does. We have got to get what we need. 

Now, certainly, when you come and talk about the quality of the thing, I say 
we mustn’t be behind anybody. 

(3) 


ANTHONY LEVIERO of the New York Times. I would like to ask, sir, one more 
question about airpower. A Senate subcommittee has received testimony to the 
effect that if we continue on the basis of our present plan our strategic Air Force 
will fall below the strength of Russia’s by 1958 or 1960. Have you any comment 
on that question? 

A. Well, I said, first of all, we need in each type of bomber, in each classification 
of ship, we need what our requirements demand, and that doesn’t necessarily 
mean that we have the same as anybody else. 

We are not trying to match the Russians in ground forces. And in the years 
gone by, some of you are old enough to remember when we made no attempt to 
match Britain in sea forces. 

Now we have got a tremendous airpower, a mobile air power in the sea forces. 
It hasn’t even been mentioned yet. Let’s wait until we get this picture sort of 
all before us, and then let’s have a talk about it. 


Senator Symineton. Also, at this point the Chair wishes to state for 
the record that substantial amounts of testimony had been received 
by this subcommittee in these hearings, prior to May 4, with respect 
to the B-47’s, and with respect to the KC-97 and KC-135 tankers 
incident to B47, B-52, and other operations. 

In addition, the Chair wishes to state for the record the fact that 
the committee has acceded to the request of Senator Saltonstall and 
Senator Duff that the Naval Air be heard in these hearings. 

This shows what the committee had done with respect to some of 


the pertinent points mentioned in the President’s press conference 
1n question. 
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Senator Duff, have you any comments you would like to make at 
this time ? 

Senator Durr. Not at this time, no, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Without objection, then, that is the way it 
will be handled for the record. 

General Weyland, you are going to give us a briefing with respect 
to the Tactical Air Command; is that correct? 

General WreyLanpb. That is correct. 

Senator Symrnecton. We welcome you before this committee. It 
has been my privilege and pleasure to have known you for many 
years. You are one of the great officers of the Air Force. We wel- 
come you before us. 


At this point, I wish to insert in the record an outline of your 
background and experience. 


Otto Paul Weyland was born in Riverside, Calif., January 27, 1902. He was 
graduated from Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College with a bachelor of 
science degree in 1928 and appointed a second lieutenant in the Air Reserve. 
From August to December 1923 he was on active duty at Brooks Field, Texas, 
and on June 15, 1924, he was commissioned a second lieutenant of Air Service. 

Entering Vrimary Flying School at Brooks Field, Tex., General Weyland 
was graduated from Ady anced Flying School at Kelly Field, Tex., in March 
1925, and joined the 12th Observation Squadron at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
Returning to Kelly Field in July 1927, he was an instructor at the Advanced 
Flying School. 

Going to Luke Field, Hawaii, in December 1931, General Weyland served 
with the Fourth Observation Squadron, and the following July he was appointed 
station engineering officer. That September he transferred to the 65th Service 
Squadron there, and in April 1933 he became a squadron commander in the 
Fifth Composite Group. 

Reassigned to Kelly Field in November 1934, General Weyland was an in- 
structor at the Advanced Flying School, becoming secretary ‘of the school the 
following March \ month later he was assigned to the 39th Observation 
Squadron there, and in October 1935 he was named chief of the Observation 
Section and ground school instructor at the Advanced Flying School. Entering 
the Air Corps Tactical School at Maxwell Field, Ala., in August 1937, he was 

graduated the following June, and a year later was graduated from the Com- 
mand and General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Ordered to Washington, D. C., General Weyland was assistant to the Chief 
of the Aviation Division in the National Guard Bureau. He assumed command 
of the 16th Pursuit Group at Albrook Field, Panama Canal Zone, in May 1941, 
and the following March became deputy chief of staff of the Sixth Air Force 
there. Assigned at Air Force Headquarters in June 1942, he was Director of 
Air Support, and the following March he was appointed Chief of the Alloca- 
tions and Program Division in the Office of the Assistant Chief of Air Staff. 

Assuming command of the 84th Fighter Wing at Wilmington, N. C., in No- 
vember 1943, General Weyland later took it to the European theater, becoming 
commanding general of the 19th Air Support Command (later redesignated the 
19th Tactical Air Command) there in February 1944. Returning to the Com- 
mand and General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., in September 1945, 
he was assistant commandant. The following June he was reassigned to Air 
Force Headquarters as Assistant Chief of Air Staff for Plans, being redesig- 
nated Director of Plans and Operations in the Office of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Operations on October 10, 1947. The following February he was 
named deputy commandant of the National War College, Washington, D. C. 

Joining the Tactical Air Command (TAC) at Langley Air Force Base, Va., 
on July 4, 1950, General Weyland was commanding general for 13 days. He was 
then transferred to the Far East Air Forces (FEAF) at Tokyo, Japan, as vice 
commander for operations, becoming deputy commander, FEAF, in March 1951. 
The following month he was appointed deputy commander, TAC, at Langley 
AFB, assuming command of FEAF in Tokyo a month later. Assuming com- 
mand of TAC at Langley AFB on April 1, 1954, he assumed additional duty 
as maneuver director of Exercise Sagebrush on February 25, 1955. 
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His decorations include the Distinguished Service Medal with 
Cluster, Silver Star, Legion of Merit, Distinguished Flying Cross, Bronze Star 
and Air Medal; Order of the British Empire (Knight Commander and Com 
mander); French Legion of Honor (Knight) and Croix de Guerre with Palm: 
Belgian Order of the Crown (Commander ) with Palm — Croix. de Guerre 
with Palm; Luxemburg Order of Adolphe of Nassau (Commander) with Crown 
and Croix de Guerre; Thailand Order of the White udetinhed (Kn ight Com 
mander) ; Japanese Order of the Rising Sun; Korean Order of Military Merit, 
Taiguk, with Gold Star; and Brazilian Order of Aeronautica Meri t He i 
rated a command pilot, con nb at observer, and aircraft observer 


one Oak Leaf 


Ss 


PROMOTIONS 


He was promoted to first lieutenant June 2, 19380; to captain (temporary) March 
16, 1935; to captain (permanent) August 1, 1985; to Major (temporary) March 
11, 1940; to major (permanent) June 15, 1941; to lieutenant colonel (temporary ) 
December 5, 1941; to colonel (temporary) February 1, 1942; to brigadier gen 
eral (temporary) September 16, 1943; to major general (temporary) January 5, 
1945; to lieutenant colonel (permanent) June 15, 1947; to brigadier general 

permanent) February 19, 1948; to major general (permanent) January 27 


1950; to lieutenant general (temporary) April 11, 1951; to general (temporary) 
July 5, 1952. 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. OTTO P. WEYLAND, COMMANDER, TACTICAL 
AIR COMMAND 


General Wrytanp. I am glad of this opportunity to discuss with 
you the Tactical Air Command and our tactical air forces as one of 
the three major combat components of the Air Force. 

It is important I think that the tactical air mission be placed 
proper perspective to that of these other combat forces. 

The roles of Strategic Air Command and the Air Defense Command 
are simple in concept. 

Senator Symrneron. Would you like to sit down, or would you 
rather stand up ? 

General WryYLanp. I would just as soon sit. 

Senator Durr. May I suggest that everybody move back a little bit. 

Senator Symineron. Then we can see you and everybody will be 
comfortable. There is no need for you to stand. 


TACTICAL AIR MISSIONS 


General WryLanp. To repeat, sir, I believe that it is important that 
the tactical air mission be placed in proper perspective to that of the 
other combat forces of the Air Forces. 

The roles of Strategic Air Command and of the Air Defense Com- 
mand are simple in concept and fairly well understood. 

Strategic Air Command has the basic mission of dealing massive 
retaliatory blows at the heart of Russia in the event of a global war, 
and basically Air Defense Command must keep the enemy from doing 
the same thing to us. 

What is not so well understood is that Tactical Air Command and 
tactical air forces is the versatile, the jack of all trades, element of our 
offensive airpower. 

Tactical air forces must be prepared to do a variety of tasks that 
cover practically the entire scope of airpower’s cap: abilities. 

We must be ready to perform these tasks at a moment’s notice any- 
where in the world and with an appropriate degree of force. Theater 
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or tactical air forces together with the assigned Army and naval forces 
comprise the military power available to a unified commander of a 
theater of operations. 

The tactical air forces are the theater commander’s primary means 
of influencing the strategy of joint operations in achieving his overall 
mission, since that tactical airpower available to him can be rapidly 
shifted and massed in turn against any military threat developing in 
his theater of operations. 

By the same token, theater air forces must achieve the essential de- 
ae of air superiority in this theater and provide air defense of the 

ir, the surface and the logistical forces in that theater. 

“p heater air forces contribute heavily to the overall mission and as- 
sist the ground forces by interdicting enemy troops and supplies en 
route to or in the battleground area, “and by rendering close combat 
air support to friendly ground troops in contact with the enemy. 

Tactical air forces conduct the aerial reconnaissance to secure in- 
telligence not only for air operations but for the theater commander 
and for the surface forces. 

Another function of the tactical air forces is the provision of intra- 
theater as distinguished from intertheater, intratheater airlift for air- 
borne operations, routine and emergency air supply and evacuation 
of the sick and wounded as well as the deployment and redeployment 


of the ground personnel and equipment of other tactical air force 
units. 


TACTICAL ATR EQUIPMENT 


Now to perform this variety of complex missions, tactical air forces 
are equipped with tactical bombers, fighter bombers, day fighters, 
tactical reconnaissance and combat cargo or troop carrier aircraft. 

Complex radar and communications equipment is utilized in the 
mobile tactical control systems to provide the instantaneous control of 
those aircraft in both the offensive and the defensive actions under 
the highly fluid conditions of theater operations. 

Lack of understanding of the mission generally results in a lack of 
appreciation of the importance and of the need for tactical air. 

We all remember the large buildup of forces and the importance 
of Tactical Air during World War II. 

After that war, the Air Force was reduced to a strength of approxi- 
mately 48 wings. Since we could not be strong everywhere, most of 
our meager resources were allocated to Strategic Air Command as a 
retaliatory force to deter major war. 

Tactical air forces at that time were reduced to small cadres and 
Tactical Air Command Headquarters became but a small planning 
staff. 


NUMBER OF WINGS 


Senator Symineron. General, strictly for information and not to 
interrupt —Senator Duff, will you bear with me—how many wings 
were in Tactical] Air in the 48-wing program ? 

General Werytanp. I don’t believe they are measured in wings 
For example, in tactical reconnaissance I believe they are just one 
squadron. 

Senator, I would be guessing wildly. If I were forced to give a 
guess I would say maybe 4 or 5 wings at the most. 
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Senator Symineron. Four or five wings? 

General WeryLanp. That is purely a guess. 

Senator Symineron. And how many wings now in the 
program ¢ 

General WeyLanp. We now have what? 

Weare working to49. I believe it is about 45 or 46. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Excuse me for interrupting. 

General WreyLanp. May I continue now, sir ? 

Senator Symrneron. Yes. 

General WEYLAND. Now on June 25, 1950, the Korean war started 
and caught us without sufficient combat ready tactical 
fight even a peripheral war. 


137-wing 


ur forces to 


IMPORTANCE OF TACTICAL AIR STRENGTH 


As the war progressed, we hastily built up the forces to cope with 
the situation, the air aspects of which were characteristic ally and pre- 
dominantly tactical in nature. 

Lf we had had adequate tactical air forces in being and the announced 
intention of using them in such a situation, it is questionable whether 
the Korean war would have started. It is pretty generally accepted 
that with the maintenance of a strong strategic air command in being, 
any armed conflict in the near foreseeable future will in all probability 
be of the brush-fire or limited type as opposed to an all-out or global 
war. 

Mr. Haminron. Pardon me, General, would you mind repeating 
that ¢ 

General WryLanp. Yes, I would like to repeat that. 

In my view any armed conflict in the near foreseeable future will 
in all probability be of the brush-fire or limited type, and that for the 
reason that as long as we maintain a strong strategic Air Force that has 
the power to deter a major war, that any war in the foreseeable future 
would be of a limited nature. 

It is obvious to me therefore at least, obvious to me that we must 
have adequate tactical air forces in being that are capable of serving 
as a deterrent to the brush-fire type of war just as SAC is the main 
deterrent to a global war. 

I think it appropriate to point out that in our mutual-security ar- 
rangements many of our allies can provide ample manpower for 
ground forces, but do not have the capability of providing tactical air 
forces for joint operations. 

It therefore falls to the United States to furnish the tactical air- 
power to match the ground forces’ contribution of our allies in either 
an all-out war or a periphery war. 

In over 4 years of active combat operations involving 16 major cam- 
paigns and 2 wars, I have supported the ground forces of many allied 
countries including the Turks, French, South Koreans, Br itish, Cana- 
dians, Filipinos : and others. They are good fighters and their contri- 
butions are most valuable in saving American lives. 

But to be effective, those allied ground troops must have the back- 
ing of mobile United States tactical air forces. 
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Senator, I have a briefing team here with me today that will present 
to you our mission and concepts, our deployment and operations, our 
personnel situation and the status of our overall weapons systems. 


PROCEDURE 


We are prepared to answer questions or to assist you in any way 
within our province. And since successive speakers, Senator, may 
clear up some questions that occur to you from time to time, I would 
suggest that where possible they might be reserved to the end of the 
formal presentations. 

Senator Symineron. General, may I interrupt. 

Would you like all the briefings to be completed before questions ‘ 

General Weytanp. Preferably. However, I am quite well aware, 

, that there will besomething of urgency. 

Senator Symirnecron. Whate ver you think is the best w ay. 

General Wrytanp. I think, sir, that you can get the better overall 
picture if we give the briefing. 

Senator Symineton. How long will these briefings take? 

General Wrytanp. The briefing takes just a little over an hour. 
sir. 

Senator Symineton. From now, all the briefings ? 

General Wrytanp. Just about an hour, sir, the formal briefings. 

Senator Symrnoron. So that the briefings will be through some time 
this morning? 

General Wrytanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Fine. Senator Duff, have you any comments 
or questions ? 

Senator Durr. The procedure indicated is perfectly agreeable with 
me. 

General Wrey.anp. Sir, General Stevenson, Director of Plans, will 
lead off with a discussion of our missions and concepts. 


TESTIMONY OF BRIG. GEN. JOHN D. STEVENSON, DIRECTOR OF 
PLANS, HEADQUARTERS, TACTICAL AIR COMMAND, LANGLEY 
AIR FORCE BASE, VA. 


General Stevenson. My remarks will be an expansion of what Gen- 
eral Weyland has told you of our mission and responsibility in rela- 
tion to overseas command. 


TACTICAL AIR MISSIONS IN MORE DETAIL 


The mission of Tactical Air Command is to command, organize. 
equip, train and administer the forces assigned or attached to par- 
ticipate in tactical operations including light and tactical bombard- 
ment, day fighter, fighter bomber, tactical missiles, troop carrier, re- 
connaissance and support units in accordance with directives and 
policies issued by Headquarters United States Air Force. 

In line with that our responsibilities are pretty well delineated in 
these fields: To command, organize, equip, train all specified units for 
tactical air operations. 

To plan, supervise and conduct tactical air operations independently 
or in conjunction with other forces in defense of the United States. 
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Develop policies, doctrines, qualitative operational requirements for 
weapons systems, tactics, techniques and procedures for tactical air- 
power work lw ide. 

Lo maintain the ca pability tO] lepl Ving and eniploy ny a 
tactical strike force anywhere in the world. 

l'o develop joint doctrine, procedures, tactics, techniques and train- 
ng in air-ground operations and conduct training exerc ises In con- 
junction with other forces. 

In line with that of course Tactical Air Command was given the 
responsibility for working with the Army in the major joint exercise 
SAGEBRUSH during November and December of calendar yeat 
LOD. 

Provide cadres of personnel trained in tactical air operations to 
facilitate rapid expansion, provide a mobilization base. 

line with that it is no accident that Tactical Air Command 
located in wer! Air Force, Va., within 5 miles of Headquarters 
Continental Air Command, Fort Monroe, Va., and Headquarters At 
lantic Fleet, located right across the bay at Norfolk. 

\lso shown in this chart is the amphibious school at Little Creek, 
Va. 

Now if we take a look at the globe as an air battlefield, Strategic 
Air Command would be that organization which provided the major 

offensive force. 

Air Defense Command would provide the forces for the defense 
of the Western Hemisphere, and Military Transport Service would 
provide the logistic airlift to the various theaters of the world. 

In a theater of operations, the theater air forces provide all of 
these forces, offense. defense, logistic not only for air operations but 
for the theater oper ations to ine ‘lude the support of the other services. 

Next chart, please. 


<3 
mobile 


MAJOR SUPPORT COMMANDS 


In line with that, this chart pretty much shows our relationship to 
overseas commands, 

—— [pointing] are the major support commands of the United 

s Air Force (AMC, ATC, ARDC, CONAC, MATS, AU, APG, 
USAFSS. Hq Comd). The Air Defense Command, Strategic Air 
Command and Tactical Air Command are the three combat arms. 

The Northeast Air Command, Alaskan Air Command are pretty 
well tied into Continental Air Defense Command as being air de 
fense organizations. They have very little other mission. 

However, the Far East Air Forces and United States Air Forces 

| Europe are tied in with Tactical Air Command as theater air forces. 

Senator Symineron. Would you repeat this chart again / 

It is pretty complicated. There is a lot on it. We would like to 
understand it. 

General Srevenson. Sir, first off the three major combat commands 
of the United States Air Forces are designated by law as Air Defense 
Command, Strategic Air Command, and the Tactical Air Command. 
These [pointing] are the support commands in the United States 
(AMC, ATC, ARDC, CONAC, MATS, AU, APG, USAFSS, Hq 


(Comd). None of these have an active combat function. These four 
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overseas (or theater) air forces do have a combat function (USAFE, 
FEAF, AAC,NEAC). These two, the ones in Alaska and Northeast, 
their combat function is predominantly defense. 

Northeast is solely defense, Alaskan the slight offensive missions 
which they have is contributory to the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

In the Far East, however, in the Pacific, and in Europe, the Air 
Forces deployed there have the responsibilities of theater air forces 
as I said for offense, defense, logistics and support of the other services. 

Senator Symrneton. May I ask one other question for clarification ? 


CHAIN OF COMMAND 


Does the United States Air Force in Europe report to the head of 
the Tactical Air Command here or does the Air Force report to 
SHAPE? 

General Srrvenson. I was just going to cover that. 

Mr. HWamiuron. If I may address this question to General Weyland; 
General, could you provide us with copies of these various charts? 

General Srevenson. We havea copy of this chart, sir. 

There is no command relationship between the headquarters of 
Tactical Air Command and these theater air forces. 

Unilaterally these theater air forces report directly to the Chief 
of Staff, Air Force. 

Now in Europe the command lines are a little complicated because 
of the NATO setup, as you probably are aware, sir, and the units, com- 
bat units deployed in Europe, have a dual responsibility. 

If we engaged in a war which was unilateral, that is United 
States forces only, which is rather hard to imagine, then their combat 
commander is the United States Air Forces in Europe. 

If we engage in a war in which the NATO forces are employed, and 
that is the type which you just about have to engage in because of the 
forces deployed in Europe, then our combat air forces in Europe re- 
port throueh NATO channels to Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. 

General WryLanpb. They all work for General Gruenther. 

General Srevenson. One way or another they all work for General 
Gruenther because he was two hats, CINCEUR, which is the United 
States command line and SACEUR, which is the NATO command 
line. 

However, CINCEUR, the United States command line, is for most 
practical purposes a logistic or support line supporting the tactical or 
combat line through the NATO channels. 

I do not have a NATO command chart, sir, and it is probably just 
as well. 

Senator Symineron. IT am not saying a word, General. 

General Stevenson. I could detect the question on your face, sir. 

Now I stress again. however, there is no command control exercised 
from Headquarters Tactical Air Command to these theater air forces. 

Mr. Hamruton. Then what is the significance of the two circles, 
General? 

General Stevenson. These are the theaters that employ their theater 
air forces as tactical air forces to include all of those various functions 
of offense, defense, logistics, and support of other services. 
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General Wrytanp. Those forces encircled are the United States 
tactical air forces asa whole. 

General Stevenson. I will cover that as my next point, and that is 
what our relationship is with these since there is no command rela- 
tionship. 


TAC RESPONSIBILITIES 


First, our Tactical Air Command in the United States is delegated 
the responsibility, as you recall, of several fields, the three major ones 
of which are doctrine, programing, and resources—doctrine, program- 
ing, and resources. 

Now we furnish our resources to the overseas theaters by two dif- 
ferent ways. 

Many of the wings, in fact a large percentage of the wings in the 
Far East Air Forces and United States Air Forces in E urope, are 
the PCS—permanent change of station. 

The personnel going to those areas go on a PCS status and they 
re processed through the regular Air Force channels. 

However, we in Tactical Air Command, ZI, because we have the 
same types of forces, are the primary source of those personnel 
resources. 

Mr. Hamitron. You furnish personnel and equipment, and so forth ? 

General Stevenson. That is correct. The other way in which we 
furnish the resources is on a rotation basis. 

To fulfill our commitments to NATO we have units which go over— 
Tactical Air Command units go over—6 months TDY, temporary 
duty. They are Tactical Air Command units. They are under the 
operation and control of the theater air commander. 

At the end of 6 months they come back to their home station in the 
Z1. These are the two ways in which we allocate our resources to 
the overseas theaters. 

We also, as a result of our relationship with these overseas theaters, 
get very intimately tied up with the qualitative operational require- 
ments, that is, what our aircraft of the future are going to look like, 
what our weapons system in the future is going to look like, and their 
headquarters air Tactical Air Command in ZI speaks for theater 
air forces worldwide. 

Next chart, please. 

In line with our responsibility to furnish a mobile tactical strike 
force to any area of the world in which required, this particular part 
of our responsibility was given to us not too long ago. 

In line with that we have created a small operational air force in 
the United States, the 19th Air Force Headquarters and it is respon- 
sible for taking units allocated to it under its operational control and 
deploying to any trouble spot in the world. 

It also woulc provide the command echelon to go with those units 
which would consist of fighters, bombers, reconnaissance, and airlift 
aircraft. 

I stress again, however, that when that unit, whatever the composi- 
tion of the unit, arrives with the small command echelon, it comes un- 
der the command control of the theater commander and the theater 
air commander in whatever particular section of the world it happens 
to arrive. 
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[It does not remain under the command control of Tactical Air Com 
mand. We are a zone of Interior command. 

Sir, if there are no questions on this, I will be followed by General 
Tacon, who is Director of Operations and Training at Tactical Air 
Command Ileadquarters. 


TESTIMONY OF BRIG. GEN. AVELIN P. TACON, JR., DIRECTOR, 


OPERATIONS AND TRAINING, HEADQUARTERS, TACTICAL AIR 
COMMAND 


Senator Symineron. General, will you proceed. 

General Tacon. Mr. Senator, my part of the briefing will cover the 
composition and dep! oyment of the tactical air forces and will give 
you just enough of the worl head e deployment to give you a feeling for 
our part of the overall tactical air program. 

Then I am going to discuss the typical operations that we, in our 
command, undertake both in discharging the missions and responsibili- 
ties that General Stevenson has pomted out and in training for our 
wartime mission. 

You will realize that my responsibility on General Weyland’s staff 
for operations and training pertains only to the units in the United 
States under General Weyland’s command. 


COMPOSITION OF TACTICAL FORCES 


Will you give me the first chart, please. 

To set the framework, more or less—incidentally this answers your 
previous question, sir—I have the composition worldwide by wings of 
the tactical forces. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Pardon me just a moment. I was not quite clear, 
General Weyland, whether you would be able to provide me copies of 
ill of the charts. 

General Tacon. We do not have copies of this now but we can make 
them. 

Mr. Haminron. Could you supply copies of each of your charts? 

General Tacon. Right. 

The blue figure indicates the end of fiscal year 1956, that is July 
this year, and the red figure, end of fiscal year 1959. 

I will run through them. 

Senator Symineron. General, I am sorry but I have to ask a question 
there. 

General Tacon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. In 1959 you get more wings in Tactical Air? 

General Tacon. That is r ight, sir; in the Unite od States. There isa 
rejuggling of the 137-wing program. 

The overall program of 137 wings remains unchanged, but there is a 
change in the deployment. 

Senator Symineron. In the Tactical Air Force ? 

General Tacon. That is right, sir, Tactical Air Forces worldwide. 

Senator Symineton. Tactical Air Forces? 

General Tacon. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. If you increase the wings in the Tactical Air 
Forces where do you reduce them ? > 

General Tacon. They come from the overseas theaters, sir. © 
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DEPLOYMENT 


Senator Symrneron. In other words, is it a fair statement to say you 
are going to increase the Tactical Air Force by reducing the amount of 
air support you have abroad ¢ 

General Tacon. The forces of the Tactical Air Command within the 
Zone of Interior will be increased, sir, by reducing those forces de- 
ployed overseas. 

Senator Symrneton. And those forces deployed overseas. What 
command are they in ? 

General Tacon. In Europe and the Far East, sir. 

Senator Symineton. To whom do they report ? 

General Tacon. In Europe, as General Stevenson pointed out, re- 
port to CINCEUR or SACEUR. 

Senator Symineron. They are still part of the United States Air 
Force ¢ 

General Tacon. That is right, sir. 

Senator Symincton. Then how are you going to maintain the 137- 
wing program if you increase tactical air and at the same time do not 
decrease the forces abroad? I cannot quite understand it. 

General Tacon. Sir, we are taking units, the total numbers of units 
in the Tactical Air Forces, tactical air forces worldwide will remain 
the same, sir. 

All we are doing is moving them from the overseas theaters and 
bringing them back to the United States, resulting in an increase in 
the Tactical Air Command, those forces in the United States, and a 
decrease in those forces overseas, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. If the 137-wing program includes those forces 
overseas, how can you not have a net addition in the 137-wing program 
if you increase TAC? 

General Tacon. No, sir, you are increasing it by subtracting it from 
the overseas deployment, sir. ©) 


NUMBER OF WINGS 


General Wrytanp. Here is the whole picture. This summer we 
have a worldwide total of 48 wings and a 137-wing program. 

We are building up to the 137 wings which we will reach in 1959 
and we have a total of 50 on this chart. 

Senator Symineton. That brings it up? 

General WryLaNnp. Yes, sir. 

General Tacon. But the units are reshuffled. 

Are there any more questions on this tactical air deployment world- 
wide, sir? 

Give me the next chart, please. 

Now the three air forces currently assigned 

Mr. Hamiuron. May I ask one point for clarification on that last 
chart ? 

Down in the lower right-hand corner you show 48 in operation »ow, 
50 in operation at the end of fiscal year 1959 ? 

General Tacon. That is right. 

Mr. Haminron. Shouldn't that be fiscal 1957 ? 

Senator Symineron. That was my point. 
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General Tacon. Yes. We go to the program in fiscal year 1957 but 
we still keep the number in 19% 59), 

We have chosen the dates 1956 and 1959 because we understood that 
those were the dates that the committee was interested in. 

Senator Symineron. Colonel, you say we are going to have the 137- 
wing program at the end of fiscal year 1957. T was trying to point 
out that the chart per se might be misleading, because you are either 
going to have those 50 by 1957, or increase t the. 137-wing program, pro- 

vided you are going to have 137 wings by 1957. 

General WryLanp. I believe we reach it, Senator Symington, in 
L957. 

Mr. Hamirron. You show it in 1959. 

(general Tacon. That is correct. 

General Wrytanp. To make a complete picture we would have had 
to put down every year and we did not want to clutter up too many 
charts. 

Mr. Haminron. You will get the 50 wings by 1957? 

General Wrytanp. That is the program; yes, sir. 

General Tacon. This is an arbitrary date picked because we under- 
stood those were the two figures the committee is interested in. 

Now the major components, I am going to deal from now on en- 
tirely with the Tactical Air Command, that is those elements of the 
Tactical Air Forces that are assigned to General Weyland within the 
United States. 


ORGANIZATION AND LOCATION 


We have our major command headquarters and three Air Forces re- 
porting to that headquarters. 

We have the 9th and the 19th, those Air Forces containing what for 
lack of a better term we can call the strike elements of a command, and 
the 18th Air Force containing the support transport elements. 

Here I have the deployment of the Ninth Air Force. I might state 
parenthetically that at present Tactical Air Command has assigned 
to it 17 airbases, 2 of which are training bases which we use for mobil- 
ity type of training which I will explain in a moment, and we have 
t bases that we are tenants upon. 

These are bases belonging to other major commands that we have 
small units there on a tenant status. 

Going to the Ninth Air Force, the Ninth Air Force headquarters is 
located here at Shaw Air Force Base. 

Also there we have—incidentally each one of the little aircraft rep- 
resents a squadron. (0 

I might point out that 19th Air Force, the other Air Force, is an 
operational headquarters. 

It is operational in the sense that it is ready to pick up and move 
overseas in command of any task force, composite task force, that we 

e forced or required to organize. 

"Tt is entirely dependent upon Ninth Air Force for logistics and for 
personnel administration. 

It issimply an operational headquarters. 

Would you give me the next slide, please. 

Incident: ally, the buildup to the 137-wing, the Ninth Air Force gets 
two new bases, Greenville and Columbus in Mississippi. 
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The 18th Air Force contains the support elements, the troop car- 
rier elements of our command, headquarters Donaldson Air Force Base, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Senator Syminetron. Where is the base in the Southeast ? 

General Tacon. Donaldson Air Force Base at Greenville, S. ny , Sir. 

Sewart near Nashville, Tenn., Ardmore Air Force Base near Ard- 
more, Okla. 

Are there any questions on this chart? 

Would you take it off and leave the light on for a second ? 


NATO ROTATION PROGRAM 


General Stevenson mentioned our NATO rotation program. 

This is a typical mission type of operation that we are engaged i 

May I regress just a moment to the force composition ? (0 

At the present time we have several thousand aircraft in our tactical 
air forces worldwide. In the next few years there will be some 
increase. 

Mr. Hamirron. When you say 1959, could you use 1957 inter- 
changeably with that? 

General Tacon. I would have to check the figures on that. 

General WryLtanp. Approximately. 

Senator Symrneron. That isa very important point. 

General WryLtanp. Approximately the same. 

General Tacon. The figures should be the same. 

I am sorry we picked the wrong dates here. We should have picked 
1957, the day that we hit the program, but it is a leveling-out process. 
The figures should be the same. 

To give you a definite yes or no I would have to get a rundown on 
the figures. 

Mr. Hamivron. You can supply those, I take it, for the record ? 

General Tacon. That is correct. We could get them from Air Force 
Headquarters for you. 

Now to get back to the rotation, the rotation program is designed 
to augment the forces committed to NATO. 

We augment them by having 1 squadron out of each wing that is 
committed to this rotation program being in place on a base in Europe 
and the other 2 squadrons back home in the Zone of Interior with the 
commitment that in the event of an emergency, either a declared 
emergency or the outbreak of hostilities, these 2 squadrons will deploy 
immediately to join the squadron that is on rotation. 

As General Stevenson pointed out, the rotation period is 6 months. 

Now the rotation program is in effect today. We have started out 
by building it up and increasing it as bases become available. 

Now would you give me the chart, please. 

The present bases that are being used in rotation are Dreux and 
Chaumont in France and Aviano, Italy. 

Senator Symrneton. I did not understand what you said. 

General Tacon. Present bases being used for NATO rotation are 
Dreux, France, and Chaumont, France, and Aviano in Italy. ©) 

Would you give me the first flip, please. 

Programed to enter into the rotational program as the bases be- 
come available, that is when the construction is finished, are Chen- 
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nevieres, Chalons, Tours, in France, and Montichiari in Italy. These 
are additional bases that are phasing in to the rotation program. 

Are there any questions on this ¢ 

The commitment will be to have one squadron of a designated wing 
that is on these bases at all times, in 6 months increments, and they 
rotate. 
COMBAT OPERATIONS 


I would now like to take a little time and explain to you how tac- 
tical air operates in a combat situation. 

I have chosen as an example the type of operation that we would 
do, a typical type operation with the ground forces, with the Army 
and their support. 

Now in this support you normally have a tactical air force work- 
ing in conjunction with an army. 

These are the procedures that were set up in World War IT and we 
have followed them in Korea, realizing that Korea was a little bit 
more complex and less mobile and fluid than World War II, but the 
basic setup is a tactical army and a tactical air force. 

Now we have set up certain concepts and precepts to this type of 
operation that we believe have withstood the test. 

I would like to show you now, if you will give me the next chart, 
the three tasks that we have set up for Tactical Air in support of 
ground forces. 

The first thing that we must do is to gain air superiority. 

I think that we can point to history to indicate that in World War 
II, with the possible exception of the North African campaign, per- 
haps the early days in the Philippines, that this concept of air su- 
periority is sound. 

By and large our ground forces have fought the wars without an 
enemy air on their back. 

Conversely we have been able through the attainment of air su- 
periority to keep our aircraft, fighter bombers, tactical bombers, on 
the enemy force’s back. 

The next task is interdiction. 

This is the isolation of the battlefield area, the chopping off, so to 
speak, of the supply lines, the preventing of supplies reaching the 
using troops in the frontlines. 

And then the third task is close support, which is the moving of 
obstacles that are in the way of the advancing infantry or in the case 
of a rear action, holding off the enemy. 

Now we have shown these three things in 1, 2, 3 orders. 

Do not be confused on this because these happen simultaneously, 
and with the advent of nuclear weapons, the compression in time is 
perhaps even greater. 





































AIR SUPERIORITY 


This is the first priority. We have tried to indicate and give an idea 
or a feel for the simultaneous happening of these three tasks. 

In other words, in the air superiority phase, we would put 90 per- 
cent, let’s say, of our air effort tow ard gaining air superiority. 

This is attacks against the enemy’s airfields, attacks against his 
aircraft in the air. 
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With the advent of nuclear weapons, we can get much more lucrative 
gains by attacking his airfields with nuclear weapons and getting air- 
craft on the ground or destroying their facility. 

However. at the same time a small, say 5 percent for example of our 
effort would be going toward the interdiction and another 5 for close 
support. 


INTERDICTION AND SUPPORT 


As the air superiority was gained, the emphasis would pass to the 
interdiction phase, with small percentages still allocated to air su- 
periority and to close support and then in the third phase, the close 
support would be the predominant with just enough effort in the other 
two to do the job. 

This is the way in which we think the tasks of our command are 
outlined. 

They happen simultaneously in this order of preference. We be- 
lieve that we can point to history to prove that this is sound. 

Now I would like to illustrate briefly just how we get these help up 
to the front lines. 

Would you give me the next chart, please. 

| have here a typical example in which we have rather crudely drawn 
out a ground situation with an airfield here, with a fighter bomber alert 
flight. 

We have shown artillery positions, a battalion headquarters, a regi- 
ment, a corps and a division and a combat reporting center radar direc- 
tion post belonging to the tactical air forces. 

Give me the first flip, please. 

A target is spotted here by the battalion. 

The battalion sends a request for fire support back to destroy this 
target. 

It goes to the regiment which monitors the request and to the divi- 
sion. If division artillery can handle this target, it is attacked by 
division artillery. 

It goes no further. 

The next flip, please. 

In the event that division artillery cannot handle this target, the 
request is sent on up to the joint operations center which is an air 
force-army joint center in which the operational type people are 
directing the air missions. 

It is monitoried by corps. If any of the corps artillery available 
can handle the target, it is placed on the target. If not, it goes up to 
the JOC, the Joint Operations Center. 

The attack order is sent out to the ground alert flight on the airfield 
in this example to attack this target and is passed on the air control 
center. 

The aircraft or airborne that we have just shown as an example 
of the fact that you might have a flight already in the air that could 
be picked up from the air control center, the fighter bombers go on 
up toward the target and report to the combat reporting center where 
they are vectored by radar into the area of the target. 

There they are picked up by a forward air control. This is an Air 
Force officer on the ground in a jeep. 
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Now in Korea we also used the airborne Mosquitoes for this type 
of operations, T-6, and the target is then attacked. 
Now one more word about some of our typical operations. 


MOBILITY 


In order to achieve this capability of getting overseas to answer 
ur NATO commitments, to have these joint strike forces or com- 
posite air strike forces as General Stevenson mentioned, we have to 
train our units to be highly mobile, and this takes airlift. 

This takes a lot of training, and it takes training bases. So our 
whole operational training program is designed to achieve this 
mobility. 

Additionally our fighter bomber, tactical bomb and reconnaissance 
units have joint missions that we work with the Army. 

In addition to a large exercise similar to Sagebrush, we also have 
weekly or monthly demonstrations for them that are laid on at their 
request wai we participate in their training exercises. 

In the troop carrier field, which is perhaps the field in which we do 
more support than any other field with the Army, we have laid on 
such operations as Operation Gyroscope which happened last year 
-_ in which we transported an Army regimental combat team to 
Japan and brought another one back, some 7,000 Army troops were 
in the entire exchange, and we threw some 120 to 122 C—124 sorties 
in the operation. 

In addition to that, our troop carriers have been used in a logistics 
support type of operation such as Dewline. 

We have C-124’s that are operating off of ice strips in the Arctic 
Circle in support of the radar construction in that area. They oper- 
ated last winter and are up there operating now. 

We have an exercise with the Navy we are participating in, Deep 
Freeze, with the Navy down in the Antarctic. 

Gentlemen, that about sums up my part of the presentation. 

General Kennedy, our Director for Personnel, will discuss our per- 
sonnel situation with you. 


TESTIMONY OF BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM L. KENNEDY, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL HEADQUARTERS, TACTICAL AIR 
COMMAND 


General Kennepy. My remarks will be brief. 
LOSS AND COST OF SKILLED PERSONNEL 


They will be concerned entirely with what I consider to be our most 
serious problem in Tactical Air Command, that is the loss of skilled 
airmen, skilled officers and the costs that are attendant to those losses. 

The airman loss, as you know, we consider a rather serious matter. 
We point up the necessity for discrimination in that problem, which 
is our most serious problem. 

I have costed out some illustrations for you. 

One illustration is from the high side of our technical complexity. 
The other is from the rather simple skill. 
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This chart shows you the comparative formal training costs on our 
radio radar man from an aircraft control and warning unit, formal 
training, mind you. 

These costs are only what you cost out of the training command, 
the time and the money. 

This is the food service man, the cook, baker, meat cutter. Now—— 

Mr. Haminron. General, what were those items again that you have 
included here? 

General Kennepy. Formal training costs in the Training Com- 
mand. 

Mr. Haminron. Formal? 

General Kennepy. That is the point I would like to make clear 
because they do not here include the technical representative instructor, 
MTU, the additional training that goes on above that in the Training 
Command for this particular kind of man. 

For example, for this man at the end of 4 years counting up those 
additional training costs, you have about $21,285 as we have it costed. 

Mr. Haminron. This man being the aircraft control and warning 
radar man ¢ 

General Kennepy. That is correct. 

Senator Symineton. If you have $21,000, why do you show $8,800 ? 

General Kennepy. I was trying to make the distinction between 
formal training costs and the costs of training the man in the Tactical 
Air Command or any other combat unit. 

Mr. Hamunron. This is just while he is in the training? 

General Kennepy. The costing is more significant in terms of time 
than it is in terms of dollars. 

As you see, this man 

Senator Symineton. Wait a minute. 

I want to understand this chart. 

You have up there aircraft control and warning radar man, basic 
military 76 days. 

General Kennepy. This is common to all of them. 

Senator SymineTon. Does that mean you have $3,635 in that man 
after 76 days in cost? 

General Kennepy. That is correct. 

Senator Symineton. All right; then he gets electronics fundamen- 
tals for 159 days and that is the cost, $1,305, is that right? 

General Kennepy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Then we have aircraft and warning radar re- 
pair, 119 days? 

General Kennepy. This is an intermediate cost which is necessary 
to bring him up to skill. 

Senator Symincron. That costs $2,100? 

(veneral Kennepy. Correct. 

Senator Symineron. Then we have radar maintenance technician 
for 133 days and $3,125, total of 487 days, and total investment is 
$8,865, is that right? 

General Kennepy. $8,865. 

Senator Syminoron. That is an aircraft control and warning radar 
man ¢ 
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General Kennepy. Yes, sir; but let me make it clear that this is 
for formal training in the Training Command only. 

General WrerLanp. That is when we first get him, Senator. 

Mr. Hamintron. That is before you first get him. 

General Kennepy. Yes, sir. After 4 years we will have $21,275 in 
this man. 

Senator Symineton. What Mr. Hamilton means, is he part of your 
command when he gets that training? 

General Kennepy. He is part of our command normally when he 
gets this much training. We take him for atime. Then he goes back 
to this final training. 

Mr. Hamivron. For the sake of the record, when you say this much, 
you mean after he has had his basic military and his electronics funda- 
mentals and his radar repair? 

General Kennepy. He should have it, depending on the program he 
will get this or not get it before he comes to us. We would prefer 
naturally that he would get it. He will come to us before he gets this 
training. 

Senator Symrneton. As I understand your chart, after 135 days of 
training, he comes to you, is that right? 

General Kennepy. Normally, yes, sir. 

Senator Symmneron. What do you mean normally ? 

General Kennepy. Depending on the program in the Training Com- 
mand he may or may not take this course. 

Senator Symrneron. Even if he does take that course, is that course 
outside of your command ? 

General Kennepy. That is outside of our command. 

Senator Symineton. That is the A. C. and W. radar repair cost? 

General Kennepy. Correct. 

Senator Symrneton. I am thinking of the record now you see. 

If we talk against the chart, we make no record unless we try to 
delineate it. 

Now then, how about the A. C. and W. radar maintenance tech- 
nician ¢ 

General Kennepy. That is outside of our command. 

Senator Symrneron. That is also outside of your command ? 

General Kennepy. Yes, sir, in the Training Command. 

Senator Symineron. So in reply to counsel’s question, all of that 
training would be outside of the Tactical Air Command ? 

General Kennepy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. And your point is that when he comes to you, 
if he gets all that training, it has cost the American taxpayer $8,865 
or any component part of that total depending upon the amount of 
training he has received ¢ 

Is that correct ? 

General Kennepy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you. 

Now then you have food service man there, basic military 76, funda- 
mental—what does fundamental mean ? 

General Kennepy. This is a cooks, a bakers or a meatcutters course 
in the food service department. 
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Senator Symrneron. Can you make a good cook for $1,680? 

General Kennepy. It takes 56 days and $1,680, yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you. And that is outside of your com- 
mand, too? 

General Kennepy. That is also outside of our command. 

Senator Symineron. So you point out that when you get a food man 
it costs in your command $3,000, and when you get a man originally 
trained in aircraft control and warning radar to your command, there 
is a $8,865 cost? 

General Kennepy. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. And that is what the chart gives us, is that 
right? 

General Kennepy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, General. 

General Kennepy. Yes, sir. 

Now our estimates including pay on these individuals, training times, 
by the time this man comes up to the end of his fourth year, his reen- 
listment time, we have of the taxpayer’s money $21,275 in him. 

Mr. Hamiuron. That being the control and warning radar man? 

General Kennepy. Yes. But this man has given us only 2 years as 
a maximum of actual productive service on the equipment, because 
so much of his time is expended on just training you see. On the 
other hand, this man 

Mr. Hamitron. Being the food-service 9 in ? 

General Kennepy. Has given us about 314 years. 

Senator Symrneron. When you talk w if you try to realize you are 
making a good record. When you say “this man” and point to some- 
thing, ‘if you do not delineate it, the record means nothing. That is 
the point we are trying to make. 

General Kennepy. Thank you, sir. 

In the instance of the radar radio mechanic, we have about $21,275 
expended on him for which we have got in return about the maximum 
of 2 years productive service. 

Thereby for the radio radar mechanic, his productive service is about 
at the rate of $10,000 a year and slightly more. 

On the other hand, for the man in the messhall, we do have at the 
end of his service expended about $17,000 on him, counting his pay. 
However, since he has been in productive service for 314 years, his cost 
to us is only about $4,900 a year at the end of his first enlistment. 


Mr. Hamiiton. Did you count the pay in the case of the radar 
7 
man ? 


General Kennepy. I did. 

Mr. Hamitton. So the gross difference is only about three or four 
thousand dollars? 

General Krennepy. Yes. Now then, let’s see what happens to these 
two illustrations in the terms of reenlistment. 

Next chart, please. 





REENLISTMENT 


This chart shows the comparative reenlistment rate for the two 
illustrations used, radio radar mechanic and the food-service man 
plotted against the average reenlistment rate for Tactical Air 
Command. 
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The average rate for all airmen in all skills is 36.8 percent. 
Senator Symrneton. Where is that figure? Please point to it. 
General Kennepy. This is the average line for all skills, all airmen. 
Now you will notice that for the less e xpensiv e man, the food-service 
man, your average rate is 51 percent. For your skilled but not fully 
qui lified man in the food-service department, your rate is 52 percent 
and finally when they are fully qualified, their rate is 100 percent. 
This is for the last year of operations in the Tactical Air Command. 

Mr. Hamimron. How long does it take to get a food-service man 
fully qualified ? 

General Kennepy. Normally he is not fully qualified until he is in 
his second enlistment. However, it is possible to qualify him in his 
first enlistment. 

Now then, let’s go to the more expensive man, the radio radar me- 
chanic and examine his reenlistment rate. 

For the total field altogether in this field, in the Tactical Air Com- 
mand, your rate is only 18.5 percent. For the almost but not quite 
fully qualified man it is just under 15 percent. 

Now, of those who do reenlist, who are represented here in the 15 
percent, those who are fully qualified and have gone into succeeding 
enlistments, only 62.6 percent have been reenlisting in the past year. 

As you can see, this is very expensive, very expensive in terms of 
time, very expensive in terms of money, and unfortunately very expen- 
sive in terms of efficiency. 

Mr. Hamivron. General, how long does it take to get a fully quali- 
fied radar-service man ? 

General Krennepy. You cannot get this man to a fully qualified 
skill in one enlistment. 

Mr. Hamitron. So by the time he gets into your “fully qualified” 
category, he has had two enlistments ¢ 

General Kennepy. It varies with the talent of the enlistee to a de- 
gree but the normal man in this skill, radio radar, will be coming up 
for reenlistment before qualification. 

Mr. Hamivron. So that your fully qualified man in the 62.6 percent 
column has already invested 8 years of his life in the Air Force before 
he gets into that column ? 

General Kennepy. That is correct. 

Mr. Hamizron. Is that right ? 

General Kennepy. That is correct. The fully qualified man has al- 
ready got a large stake in the Air Force. 


LOSS OF TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Senator Symincron. What you are saying is that the man who ends 
his 4-year training and is then offered outside jobs is the man you lose 
the most on at the end of his 4-year training; is that right? 

General Kennepy. The man who has the most training as a general 
rule is the man who reenlists at the lowest rate. 

Senator Symineton. With the exception of the man who reenlists 
twice. 

General Kennepy. Oh, they always reenlist at a higher rate, once 
they have reenlisted one time. 

Senator Symrneron. Let me ask this question. 
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We want clarification on these charts for the record. The 1814- 
percent man is an enlistee for 4 years ? 

General Kennepy. The 1814-percent represents the total number of 
airmen in this particular skill. 

Senator Symrineron. I get it. 

General Kennepy This does include this figure. 

Senator Symrineton. And the man who can quit after 4 years, 
you lose over 85 percent of them ? 

* General Kennepy. That is right. 

Senator Symrineton. The man who wants to leave after 8 years 
you lose only 37.4 percent; is that right ? 
* General Kennepy. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. 

General Kennepy. This is very expensive. 

Next chart. 

For example, all skills—I am now away from the illustration used— 
all skills, all personnel, airmen, your training lost on airmen last year 
will equate out at $176 million in Tactical Air Command alone, but 
more important, because this is money not lost to the country as a 
whole, it is lost to be sure to the Air Force and Tactical Air Command, 
but in = ms of Tactical Air Command, the separation, the turnover 
rate, 28 -percent plus, is a rather important matter and an important 
handicap in the maintenance of complex equipment. 

Senator Symineton. We will ask about that now. You say 176 
million is the estimated dollar loss. Estimated dollar loss of what ? 

General Kennepy. That is the across-the-board average investment 
in the airman at the end of his first enlistment multiplied by the total 
number of airmen who separated from Tactical Air Command last 
year. 

Senator Syminetron. Well, it would also include, would it not, the 
37.4 percent of loss at the end of 8 years? 

General Kennepy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. So that it would 

General WreyLanb. All airmen that were lost. 

Senator Symineron. All airmen. Then you said it did not neces- 
sarily mean a loss to the Air Force or the Tactical Air Command. 

Why not ? 

General Kennepy. No; I am sorry I did not make that clear. 

Senator Symineron. What did you mean? 





LOSS TO AIR FORCE NOT A NET LOSS TO COUNTRY 


General Kennepy. I meant by that that the total dollar loss in my 
opinion is a less meaningful figure than your turnover rate, because 
although this represents a sound dollar loss figure in terms of train- 
ing time lost to the Air Force, it will pay the country somewhere. 
In terms of loss of efliciency in the maintenance of complex equip- 
ment, your turnover rate is a real problem. 

Senator Symrneron. I just want to be sure I understand you. You 
say it is a dollar loss but not a permanent loss. That means because 
you have some work done for those dollars. I don’t quite get it. 

General Kennepy. Some of this you might consider is retrieved in 
industry, some of it is retrieved in the Reserve Corps, some of it is 
retrieved in the general good of the United States. 
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Senator Symincron. That is what I wanted to know. 
General Kennepy. As far as the Tactical Air Command is con- 
cerned, none of it is retrieved. 


TAXPAYER BURDEN 


Senator Symineron. If it is retrieved at $1,200 a month in industry 
instead of $247 a month in the Tactical Air Command you could ac- 
tually increase that figure from the standpoint of the loss to the tax- 
payer, could you not, because the taxpayer pays the salary of the 
trained man who has left when he pays for the airplane, isn’t that 
true ¢ 

[f later you are paying four times as much for the same man’s 
work and those are figures given us in another briefing, with the tax- 
payer still paying for him when he goes into industry, I do not think 
there is any parti: al recovery. 

I would say it is an additional loss. That was my point and that 
is why I have labored it. 

Greneral Kennepy. I think your point is well taken, sir. 

[ would like now to show you the position of our officer complement 
and some of the loss figures that go with that. 

Next chart. 

Senator SyMincron. General, we are very interested in these charts. 

Would you put that back and talk a little more about what the loss 
is there ? 

General Kennepy. This figure—— 

Senator Symrnectron. The turnover rate resulting from separations 
of 28.7 percent. 

What would you like to say against that? 

General Kennepy. For the past year separations only, this does not 
consider overseas withdrawals and ths at sort of thing, separations only 
represent 28.7 of the total airmen’s strength in the Tactical Air 
Command. 

[ should perhaps add at this point that next year it won’t be that 
bad. 

That is what it was last year 

Senator Symineron. And because that is true, what ? 

General Kennepy. Because that is true, it is more difficult to main- 
tain our equipment. We have to expend more time on training the 
airman at the expense let’s say of more combat training. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Duff, I have been asking questions 
for clarification. Would you or Mr. Rhodes or anybody else like to 
ask questions ? 

Senator Durr. Whenever I do not understand it I will say some- 
thing. 

Senator Syminetron. Thank you. 

I am a little embarrassed, because apparently you understand it 
better than I do; and I might say, knowing you, that does not sur- 
prise me. 

General Kennepy. Shall we go on to the next one? 

Senator Durr. I did not intend that implication. 

I merely meant that I thought I understood it. 
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COMPOSITION OF OFFICER STRENGTH 


General Kennepy. This shows the composition of our officer 
‘ength in Tactical Air Command; 12.3 percent of it is Regular; 
.7 Reserve. 

Now the Reserves are as you know on an indefinite status with us, 
a career status, or an obligated tour status. 

These numbers, 3,317 of our officer strength, are on an indefinite 
career status. These officers and these officers [indicating] as you 
know, separate from the service at a very low rate. 

Senator Symineton, You say these and those. 

Let’s go over this again. 

Number percent, Regular officer strength of the Tactical Air Com- 
mand 12.3 percent or a total of 859 men. 

Reserve officer strength in the Tactical Air Command 87.7 percent 
for a total of 6,119 officers, a total number of officers of 6,979 in the 
Tactical Air Command. 

Then you go down here to where you say Reserve, indefinite, career 
status, rated 2,574, nonrated 743, total 3,317. 

What does that mean, General ? 

General Kennepy. That means that this proportion of our total 
officer strength on continuous duty, I mean they have committed them- 
selves to remain in the Air Force for an indefinite period of time. 

Senator Symrneron. Permit me to say you mean total Reserve 
officer strength ? 

General Kennepy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Not total officer strength ? 

General Kennepy. Total Reserve officers. 

Senator Syminetron. Then will you repeat what you just said? 

General Kennepy. The figure of 3,317 represents the proportion 
of our total Reserve strength which is on an indefinite or career status. 

These are virtually, in fact, almost entirely the same status as these 
are, I mean the indefinite and the Regular officer is on virtually the 
same status. 

The obligated tour officer represented by the figure of 2,271 rated, 
531 nonrated for a total of 2,802 come into the Air Force from various 
sources, but a large number of them come in through the ROTC sys- 
tem and sign up for a contract of either 3 or 4 years. 

The individual from whom I have drawn my costing illustration, 
next chart, is the young ROTC 

Senator Symrineton. Wait a minute, don’t let’s get off this chart yet. 

You have 2,271 rated obligated tour men and 531 nonrated obligated 
tour men for a total of 2.802 obligated tour men. 

When you say rated and nonrated, what do you mean by that ? 

General Kennepy. The rated are pilots or observers. 

Senator Symrneron. And the nonrated are what? 

General Kennepy. Nonrated are officers in technical skills, main- 
tenance officers, or administrative requirements such as personnel- or 
adjutant-type officers, . 

Next chart. 
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COSTS OF TRAINING 


This chart shows you the costing—again, this is formal costing— 
costing in the training command prior to arrival at Tactical Air Com- 
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mand of the ROTC graduate who has signed up for 4 years and who 
comes to us from advanced training in F-84F’s, 

Senator Symineron. General, I do not want you to think, from the 
number of questions being asked, that in any way we criticize the 
briefing. It is a very fine briefing. All we want is for the record to 
show what you are saying about the charts. 

Therefore, would you read that chart into the record in detail ? 

General Kennepy. The cost of training of an ROTC graduate to be 
an I*—84 pilot, in days and dollars is: His preflights training takes 56 
days, $2,275. His primary training takes 182 days, $7,360. His basic 
training takes 150 days, $17,575. His advanced training takes 90 days, 
$32,165. That is for a total in formal training prior to arrival into 
the Tactical Air Command of 478 days, $59,375. 

That, as you can see, is a rather expensive young man before he 
comes to the Tactical Air Command. I might say he is worth every 
penny of it, and more. 

When he comes to us, to the Tactical Air Command, he will have 
about 214 years of service remaining in his 4-year commitment. How- 
ever, we will expend on him about another year and another $100,000 
to get him entirely combat ready in the weapons system. 

So you see that you have about 1 years and a half of productive 
service out of your F—84 pilot in return for your $160,000 investment, 
if he does not elect to remain on duty, go on in definite status. This, 
too, is quite expensive. 

Presently, we have a survey indicating that about 25 percent of 
these very valuable, very fine young officers, will convert from obli- 
gated service to a career service. We believe that more of them will do 
so in the future. 

To summarize what I have said, the money, the energy, the force, 
the people that go into making up tactical airpower are "intimately 
associated with a group of highly competent young men who do not 
feel like they can afford to stay in the Air Force. 

Now, any measures that will induce those competent young men, 
airmen and officers, to remain in the Air Force will have a twofold 
benefit : It will—— 

Senator Symrneron. Suppose you read that chart to us now. Read 
it so it is in the record. We have three Senators who are not here to- 
day. They will take this record and they will read it as soon as they 
can, to see what was presented in the briefing. Therefore, it is im- 
portant they know what was on the chart. 

General Kennepy. The retention of adequate numbers of skilled 
technicians will: 

(1) Reduce the presently tremendous replacement training cost. 

(2) Provide the stable professional personnel complement required 
by modern air forces. 

I don’t want to close out my remarks leaving the impression that our 
personnel picture is entirely black. It is not. We can, we do, and we 
will continue to produce tactical airpower with the personnel available 
to us. 

We have improved our reenlistment rates appreciably, and next 
year we expect our airmen loss rates to be less than they were last year. 

I also expect our retention rates on young ROTC officers to improve, 
but I am not yet in a position to forecast just how much they will im- 
prove. 
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Our basic concern is with the very high cost of replacement training. 

Perhaps the figures that you have seen will cause you to share our 
concern. They indicate, these figures indicate to me, that measures 
taken to improve these retention rates will pay rich dividends. 

Now, since those measures have been discussed with you at length 
before, I will endorse them without repeating them. 

Mr. Hamiiton. Which ones are those that you have in mind, Gen- 
eral? Which types of measures are those that you have in mind? 

General Kennepy. The ones which I believe you have been briefed 
on previously, which is the consideration of increase of the technician 
pay, the improvement in living conditions, specifically housing. 

Mr. Hamivron. You mean in the SAC briefing? 

General Kennepy. The SAC briefing. 

General Wreytanp. SAC briefing. 

General Kennepy. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. Senator Duff. any questions? 


REENLISTMENT BONUS ACT 


Senator Durr. In view of the fact that your personnel is one of your 
great concerns, I wondered what change has been effected as a result 
of the Reenlistment Bonus Act of 1954? How effective has it been? 

General Kennepy. This has quite—it has more than paid for itself, 
let’s put it that way. It has been very effective in raising our total 
reenlistment rate. It has not been as effective as we would have liked, 
in raising the rate of the high-skill, long-training-time technician. 

Senator Durr. Is that also true about the short-term discharge with 
the reenlistment bonus at the end of 2 years? Has that been effective? 

General Kennepy. It has helped immensely, yes, sir. 

Senator Durr. In view of those two facts, what, in your judgment, 
is necessary to be done in order to bring up the reenlistments to the 
point necessary to meet your requirements ? 


REENLISTMENT PROBLEM UNSOLVED 


General Kennepy. Sir, in my view, it is necessary at this time to 
discriminate in your actions to improve the retention of airmen. It 
is necessary to recognize that the highly skilled, long-time trained air- 
man, technician, has to have some special attention in the inducements 
offered to him. 

Senator Durr. And the last question is: Have you any specific rec- 
ommendations as to what pay scale would be necessary in order to ac- 
complish the results that you aim at? 

General Kennepy. I do not; no, sir. 

Senator Durr. Those are the questions I wanted to ask you. 

General Kennepy. Colonel Abbott—I am sorry. 

Senator Symrneron. Would you say that the 1954 act has helped, 
but has by no means cured the problem ? 

General Kennepy. That is correct. 

Senator Symieron. The problem is an acute problem; is that 
correct ? 

General Kennepy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. When you use the word “discriminate,” do you 
means that you think on the basis of the law of supply and dem: ind, 
that men of this character, for example, should receive more money—— 
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General Kennepy. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. In order to hold them; is that correct? 

General Kennepy. That is correct. Perhaps the word “discrimi- 
nate” was not well chosen. What I meant was—— 

Senator Symineron. Perhaps it does leave a misintention. But in 
any case, what you are saying is that if you are going to hold these 
skilled technicians, you have to pay them enough money to hold them, 
or they are going to get out. Isthat correct? 

General Kennepy. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And when they do get out, it costs you a lot in 
training, and in the efficiency of your Air Force. 

General Kennepy. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. It probably costs you a certain number of lives, 
does it not, because of increased accidents ? 

General Kennepy. Possibly. I have no evidence to indicate that it 
has increased the accident rate. 

Senator Symrneron. General Weyland, would you comment on 
that ? 


ACCIDENTS RESULT 


General Wryianp. Yes, sir. I think your statement is correct, 
sir, because obviously we do not reach the level of technical proficiency 
which we would have if we had a constant level of highly technically 
qualified people. 

So your statement is correct, that with the lower level of proficiency, 
[ think it costs lives. Our accident rate is actually going down, but 
it would go down much faster if we had these people with us. 

Senator Symineron. My final question is: In accordance with Sen- 
ator Duff’s question, General W eyland, could we have from you for the 
record at this point, an opinion in detail of what your recommenda- 
tion would be as to what you think would be necessary. 

I think it is a good question, and we ought to know what is your 
opinion. 


COMPARABLE PAY FOR COMPARABLE SKILLS 


General WryLanp. My opinion would be stated, in answer to Sen- 
ator Duff’s questions, in very general terms, but in order to retain 
our highly qualified and highly t ‘ained technical specialists, I believe 
we must pay them in rates that are comparable to a civilian scale of 
pay. 

Senator Durr. In other words, you have got to compete with the 
people who are taking them away from you. 

General Wrytanp. Right, sir. 

General Kennepy. Colonel Abbott is prepared to talk on the tacti- 
cal air weapons system. 


TESTIMONY OF COL. NATHAN M. ABBOTT, DIRECTOR OF REQUIRE- 
MENTS, HEADQUARTERS, TACTICAL AIR COMMAND 


Colonel Ansorr. For the record, I am Colonel Abbott, Director of 
Requirements for Tactical Air Command. 

The purpose of my presentation is to acquaint you with the status 
of the tactical air weapons system. 
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Unfortunately, the development periods of the system don’t fit 1956 
and 1957, They go from 1956 to about the first of 1959, before we 
take the next step in the development of the system, and the chart 
which I will show you reflects that. ; 

As General Weyland and the other members of the staff have in- 
dicated, we have a very complex and varied number of tasks to per- 
form in Tactical Air Command. 

I might review briefly the main ones 

Senator Symrneron. Before you do th: at, would you define the word 
“system”? ? 

: WEAPONS SYSTEM 


Colonel Assorr. Well, the weapons system, as the term is used these 
anya, includes the complete weapon, the airplane, the weapons that 


it carries, the support for the system in terms of ground handling 
equipment and airbases, and so forth. 

Senator Symrneton. So when you used the word “system” in the 
first part of your testimony, you meant “weapons system” ¢ 

Colonel Anporr. Yes, sir; excuse me. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 


REVIEW OF TAC TASKS 


Colonel Asporr. ‘To review briefly the main task that we are faced 
with, to develop a weapons system to accomplish it, first is the air 
superiority or the counter-air task, which requires both air-to-air and 
air-to-ground fighting. 

Second, there is the interdiction task, which requires air-to-ground 
delivery of we: apons. 

Third, there is the reconnaissance task which we do, both for the 
Air Forces and for the Land Forces. 

Fourth, there is the air combat airlift task, which includes the de- 
livery of combat troops, either dropping from an airplane or landing 
them in an assault area, and the resupply of these Army troops, the 
resupply of Air Force units in the theater, also. 

Sixth, again, is the deployment task of deploying both the Land 
Forces and the Air Force units. 

And seventh, last but not least, is the large task of supplying the 
control of air operations in the theaters. 

Now, could I have the chart, please. 

I would like to point out that in spite of these varied number of 
complex tasks, the tactical air weapons system can be looked upon as a 
complete weapons system in itself. 


TAC EQUIPMENT 


This chart shows the tactical air weapons systems, and the eight 
major components of the system, each of which is a weapons system 
in itself, again. 

I will go through these in order of the tasks, and then go through 
the performance characteristics of the airplanes. 
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DAY FIGHTER 


In our day fighter, this is our day-to-day—this is our air superiority 
weapon, In other words, the primary task is air-to-air fighting in 
daylight. It isa relatively short-range aircraft when operating under 
ground control. 


FIGHTER BOMBER 


Second, we have our fighter bomber, which we call the workhorse 
of Tactical Air, and it is basically an air-to-ground delivery weapon. 
It is a visual system that operates primarily in daylight, although it 
has a limited night and all-weather capability. 

It carries bombs, rockets, napalm, and machine guns, and this is the 
basic weapon which is used in support of the Land Forces, and also in 
our counter-air mission. 

Senator Symincron. Excuse me. You gave the radius before. 

Colonel Ansorr. The radius, nominal radius, of the fighter-bomber 
is somewhat greater than that of the day-fighter previously re- 
ferred to. ©) 

Mr. Hamitron. I think it would be interesting, if I may say so, if 
vou gave the operating range of the weapons, the radius, and also their 
effective altitude. 

Colonel Assorr. The altitude—well, I would rather discuss that 
when I get to the individual airplanes, because it varies so much. 

Mr. Haminron. Fine. 


TACTICAL BOMBER 


Colonel Annorr. Next we have our tactical bomber system, which has 
an all-weather and night bombing capability. The basic radius of ac- 
tion of this system exceeds that of the fighter-bomber. () 


TACTICAL MISSILE 

Next we have our tactical missiles system, which is a surface-to- 
surface system. Its basic radius of action approximates that of the 
tactical bomber. It is an all-weather system. (0) 

TACTICAL RECONNAISSANCE 

Next we have our tactical reconnaissance system, which provides 
visual, photographic, electronics, and weather reconnaissance for both 
the air forces and land forces. 

TRANSPORT 
Next we have our combat airlift or =pnapent system, and it pro- 


vides, of course, troop carrying, air resupply, and deployment, for 
both the land and air forces. 


TANKER 
Next we have our tanker system to give us the capability for air-to- 


air refueling to permit the deployment of these other combat weapons 
systems. 
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TACTICAL AIR CONTROL 


The last element is the tactical air-control system, which gives us our 
communications control, intercept and navigation capability in the 
theater. 

Now, to go through the performance characteristics of the individual 
airplanes: 


EQUIPMENT FEATURES 


First, as I mentioned before, the chart is divided into the 1956 pe- 
riod, or today, and into the 1959 period, which is the first point at 
which we receive & major improvement across the board in the tactical 
alr Weapons system. 

In the present system we have the F-84F, the F—100A, and the 
F-100C. 

The F-84F is phasing out, and we are coming into the F-100C, 
which is our first supersonic day fighter. © 

This plane is a big improvement in combat altitude and speed. 

In the fighter bomber system—— 

Mr. Hamitron. Pardon me, Colonel, you mean you have those in 
operation now ? 

Colonel Apnzorr. All of these airplanes shown in this period are in 
operational units and operational. 

In the fighter bomber system, we have the F-86H, which has normal 
radius approximately that of the F—100C just mentioned. We have 
the F-84F', which composes the basic, which is the basic airplane in 
the fighter-bomber system at the moment, and which is being phased, 
will start being phased out this year with the F-100D. 

The F-100D, I might point out, is a fighter-bomber version of the 
F-100C. 

In the tactical bomber field, we have still some B-45’s; we have the 
B-57, which I think you are familiar with, the Martin Canberra; and 
the B-66, which is our new tactical bomber which is phasing into the 
inventory right now. We have received only a very small number of 
the B-66’s as of this moment. () 

Senator Symineron. Colonel for clarification: If you are phasing 
in the new bomber now, how can you say that you do not get any major 
improvement until 1959 

Colonel Assorr. Well, I think I made the statement that these 
weapons, we are talking about the period of 1956 versus the period of 
1959. We will complete B-66 acceptance well before 1959. ©) 

Senator Symineron. In other words, you are getting better equip- 
ment now, but you will get much better equipment in 1959; is that it? 

Colonel Annorr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. I am just trying to see, for clarification, what 
you meant by that phrase. 

Colonel Annorr. In the tactical missile system 

Mr. Hamuron. Colonel, are you going to come to the operational 
characteristics of those three tactical bombers ¢ 

Colonel Aprorr,. Let’s take the B45. It has the special weapons 
capability. ®) 

The B—45 has complete all-weather bombing capability with its own 
radar, but it is a subsonic bomber. () 
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In comparing the B—45 with the B-57, the latter is an improvement 
in altitude and speed. The K-66 is an improvement for the mission 
for which it is designed. © 

Mr. Haminron. Was the B—66 developed by the Air Force ? 

Colonel Assorr. Yes, it was developed—it is a Douglas aircraft built 
for the Air Force. It is actually a version of the Navy airplane, the 
A8D, which was developed for the Navy. 

This one has different engines and, of course, it is designed differ- 
ently than a carrier-based aircraft. 

In the tactical missile system we have now both—this is the TM-61A, 
and TM-61C, both of which are Matadors. Their present effective 
range stays within the limits of the ground-based guidance system. () 

In the tactical reconnaissance system we have the RF84F, which is 
a reconnaissance version of our F-84F fighter bomber, and its per- 
formance characteristics are about the same. It has a basic radius of 
action a little greater than the F airplane, and it is primarily a visual] 
reconnaissance airplane, as far as photographic, I mean. ©) 

The RB-57 is a reconnaissance version of the B-57. It has the 
same performance characteristics in it, and it does our night and bad- 
weather photographic reconnaissance. That is its basic mission. 

And then, as an improvement, we have the reconnaissance version 
of the B-66, and we actually have several types of this, One is a 
night reconnaissance version, one is an electronics reconnaissance ver- 
sion, and the other, the third, is a weather reconnaissance version. 

The reason we have three separate reconnaissance versions of the 
B-66 is because of the difference in the nature of the equipment that 
is required to do the three different jobs. 

Mr. Hamitron. What is the electronics version characterized by ? 

Colonel Ansorr. It monitors all of the communications that go on 
in the air. © 

In the transport field we have the H-19 and H-21 helicopters, and 
the C-123. Thisc omposes our assault requirement for transport. 

The C-123, as General Tacon mentioned, has a landing and takeoff 
distance of 600 to 1,000 feet, depending on the load. And it can go 
into all kinds of terrain except—in other words, it is open fields, rough 
fields, and so forth, and it is the basic assault airplane that we have. ® 

In the medium field we have the C-119, which has a capacity, pas- 
sengerwise or troopwise, of 61 troops for either airlift or airdrop, and 
it performs both the cargo and personnel transport job intratheater, 
within the theater. 

Our basic heavy transport is the C-124. It has a capacity of 180 
troops or of 75,000 pounds a car. © 

Also coming in at the very end of this year, we will start the initial 
deliveries of the C-130, which is the new Lockheed turboprop trans- 
port, or the first turboprop in the Air Force. It has a transport 
capacity. It is designed, _—_ I say, as the intratheater airplane for 
airlift within the theater. 

Senator Symineton. You stalk about radius when you talk about the 
130 and the others. What is the radius of the 124? 

Colonel Anporr. We don’t talk about the 124 in terms of radius. 
because it is basically a lounger range transport. © 

Whereas if we wanted to define between the two, we would say 
that this is primarily, the 124, an intertheater job, and the 130 and 
the 119 are intratheater jobs. 


§ 
; 
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Senator Jackson. The Globemaster, that is what the C—124 

Colonel Aspgorr. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Does it not have more than a— 

Colonel Asporr. Radius of action— 

Senator Jackson. Is that with a fully loaded combat organization 
aboard ? 

Colonel Assorr. That is right. © 

In the tanker field we have still the KB-29’s, which are boom-type 
tankers, and we are 

Senator Symineton. What type tankers / 

Colonel Anporr. They are boom type. I will define that in a 
moment. 

And we are converting to the KB-50"s, which are the probe and 
drogue-type tankers. 

Now, the difference between the two is that the KB-29. the boom 





tanker, means that the tanker itself carries a boom and it has to have 
a boom operator to put this boom into the receptacle in the fighter or 
the bomber that it is air-refueling. 

Whereas the KB-50, the drogue- type tanker, hangs a hose out with 
a funnel on the back, and the fighter has the probe on it, and the reason 
that Tactical Air Command went to this system is that it is much 
easier to train pilots and it is much more effective for the tactical 
work, because we can refuel more than one airplane at one time from 
the tanker. 

For instance, the KB-50 has three drogues on it. It is possible to 
refuel three airplanes at the same time. 

Senator Symineron. What is the ceiling of those two? 

Colonel Aszorr. I was just going to get into that. 

Senator Symrnetron. I thought you were moving into the other. 


SERIOUS SITUATION IN TANKERS 


Colonel Asnotr. No, sir. 

The KB-29 and the KB-50 both have low refueling altitudes. © 

Now, the critical item—perhaps I can explain this—the critical item 
in refueling our fighters is both altitude and speed. The problem 
with the altitude is to get up out of the weather. 

As we go higher, the airplane goes slower, and the fighter has a 
critical speed at which he can take on a full load of fuel. And unfor- 
tunately, the altitude and the speed are such that, with these two air- 
planes, we are limited which puts us in the weather, and makes a very 
marginal operations on the fighters. 

Senator JACKSON. Colonel. the KB—-50 is nothing but a B-50? 

Colonel Asporr. That is a converted B-50; yes. 

Senator Jackson. The KB-29 is a B-29 conversion ? 

Colonel Ansorr. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. What would be the difference in your capability 
for all of the planes which you service with your tankers if, instead, 
you would have a KC-1: 35 rather than a KB-50 or KB-29? 

Colonel Arsrnorr. Well, that let me state the require ment for the 
tanker first. The optimum requirement for a tanker for Tactical Air 
Command is an airplane which will give us 250 nautical knots indi- 

cated airspeed at 35,000 feet. 

Senator Jackson. Well, neither one of them will do that. 
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Senator Symineton. I did not hear that figure, excuse me. What 
was the figure / 


AVAILABLE TANKERS INADEQUATE 


Colonel Ansorr. The requirement, the optimum requirement, for 
the tactic . ts anker is an airplane that will give 250 knots indicated 
air speed at 35,000 feet, which puts us both above the weather and 

gives us the speed to refuel the fighter fully at that altitude. 

hese airplanes don’t approach that, as you know. © 

Senator Jackson. With regard to the capability of your weapons 
system, which you are servicing through this present tanker system, 
how much would you be able to extend it with a jet tanker which 
could refuel at an optimum altitude, which you have indicated, and 
at an optimum speed, which you have indicated? You need both, do 
you not ¢ 

Colonel Annorr. Rangewise, we can do it with these airplanes, but 
the problem of these airplanes is that we are getting down into the 
weather, and—— 

Senator Jackson. But do you not lose some fuel coming way down ? 

Colonel Assorr. We lose a lot of fuel, but we can still make good 
our deployment to Europe, for instance. 

Senator Jackson. Now we are on a global battlefield, and you need 
greater range. I am trying to get greater range out of the aircraft. 
What is the difference in your range capability, which means your 
overall capability, in a sense ? 

Colonel Anrorr. Well, the actual difference in the range could be 
expressed like this: Our objective is to be able to, with one inflight 
refueling, deploy our fighters directly from Langley to Europe, for 
instance. 

Senator Jackson. Which you cannot do now. 

Colonel Ansorr. Which we cannot do now. In other words, right 
now it isa difference between 1 inflight refueling and 2. 

Senator Symincron. Just let me ask one question to see if I follow 
what Senator Jackson asked. 

How many refuelings do you need to get across from this counrty ? 

Colonel Asporr. To go toE urope right now ? 

Senator SymMineton. Yes. 

Colonel Anrnorr. It takes two. 

Senator Syminetron. Two? 

Colonel Apnorr. Yes, sir. 


WEATHER SITUATION CRUCIAL 


Senator Symineron. And if you send your fighters out on the basis 
of good weather, and find yourself in clouds or in fog; then you are 
in trouble, are you not ¢ 

Colonel Assorr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And you are going to lose airplanes, are 
you not? 
~ Colonel Annorr. Well, we don’t have the capability to refuel in 
weather. 

Senator Syminecron. That is my point. 

Colonel Ansorr. That isthe problem. 
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Senator Symineron. Therefore, the airplanes will go in the sea 
and maybe you pick the pilots up, but you lose the airp lanes, anyway. 

General WeyLanp. Or we don’t get there. 

Senator Symineron. Or we don’t get there. 

Colonel Assorr. That is it. 

Senator Symineron. If you start the mission on the basis you are 
going to get to Europe and you then run into weather, based on the 
present tankers you have, you are not going to get those fighters 
there; isthat not correct ? 

Colonel Ansorr. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. Is that right, General ? 

General WryLtanp. That is correct. 

Senator Syminoron. Will you proceed. 

Colonel Ansorr. The next element is the tactical air control] system 
which, as I mentioned before, provides our control of the air area in 
the theater, both for navigation, intercept, and communications. 


DEFICIENCIES TO BE RECTIFIED LATER 


At the present time, we are trading our MPS-—7, which is our present 
radar for the Air Defense Command, for the MPS-—11, which is a more 
mobile radar and more suitable at TAC to meet our needs; and also 
at the present time we are still in the manual data processing business. 
In other words, we don’t have any automatic manual processing system 
in our tactical control system at the moment. 

The first time period in which there is considerable improvement in 
the system, I have 1959 written on the chart. This is any period be- 
tween the middle of 1958 and the middle of 1959. 

In the day-fighter system—— 

Senator Syminetron. To be sure we have the record straight what 
you are talking about is the fiscal year 1959, not the calendar year; is 
that right ? 

Colonel Asnorr. Yes, that is right, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Colonel Asporr. In the day-fighter system we come up with the F- 
104, which is a considerable improvement, in speed and _—— @) 

In the fighter-bomber system, we come up with the I -105, which, 
when oper: ational, could bea marked i improvement over ai ay’s fighter- 
bomber. 

[ might point out right here that we have still retained the capability 
of flying : at slower speeds even in the high-performance aircraft, to 
support ‘the land forces in direct support or close to the ground, where 
it requires lower speeds. 

I might point out that the F—105 was designed specifically as a 
fighter bomber, to do the tactical fighter bomber job. It is not a made- 
over day fighter, as is the case, as has been the case in our other air- 
planes. 

Mr. Hamitron. What is its operating range, Colonel ? 

Colonel Ansorr. While its basic range is comparable to that of 
other fighter-bombers, it can be extended by cruising slower, or it can 
be extended by inflight refueling or other means. © 

As I mentioned before, it was designed as a fighter bomber, to do 
both the close support, the interdiction, and the counterair role. It has 
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a nuclear weapons capability. We can carry bombs, rockets, napalm, 
or whatever other kind of weapons we might be using. ® 

In the missile system, there is no new bomber coming in in this 
period. 

In the missile system we go to the TM-61B, which is another ver- 
sion of the Matador. © 

In the reconnaissance picture, we have improved by going to a day 
reconnaissance version of the F-104. We come back to the basic re- 
connaissance version of the F—105, and in addition we are programed 
to receive the RF-101’s. I put them here because we are not actually 
in receipt of the airplanes this year as yet. ©) 

Senator Symrneron. General Weyland, when we come back this 
ifternoon, we would like to discuss dates and numbers involved. 

General Wrytanp. All right, sir. 

Senator Syminetron. There are some statements I do not under- 
stand as against the production schedule we were given. We will 
develop the thinking so that the record will show what the facts are 
from the standpoint of numbers, the time set up, and so forth. 

Senator Symincron. We have 30 minutes more and then I suggest 
we reshow the charts to go into questions by the counsel or committee 
members. 

General Weyianp. This is the last of our presentation. We are at 
your service. 

Senator SyMineTon. Yes. 

Colonel Asgsorr. I have only 5 minutes. 

Senator Symincton. We have 30 minutes. We were setting up for 
this afternoon. 

Colonel Ansorr. To continue, in the transport field the C-130s will 
continue their delivery up through this period; and in the tanker field, 
the only improvement that we are actually going to see in this time 
period is the buddy tanker capability for the fighters and bombers, 
which gives—in other words, we can use a basic fighter here and put a 
buddy tank on it, and in the combat area he can refuel the other 
fighter. 

In the tactical control system—— 

Mr. Hamiron. Pardon me, Colonel, what was the KB-47? 

Colonel Ansorr. This should not have been on the chart. We had 
contemplated a tanker version of the KB-47. 

Senator Jackson. You mean the BAT? 

Colonel Anrorr. Yes, sir; of the B-47. 

Mr. Hamivron. You just contemplated it, that was all ? 

Colonel Annorr. Yes, sir. We tried to fit it in, make it fit the re- 
quirement, and we found several flaws in it, and we left it as such. It 
should not be on the chart. 

Senator Jackson. What are you going to have, then, in the way of 
a jet tanker besides the buddy tanker? The buddy tanker is for the 
battlefield area ? 

Colonel Ansorr. It is for the combat area. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Colonel Annorr. At the moment, the Air Research and Development 
Command is conducting a study of all the possible tankers that could 


be made available to meet the Tactical Air Command mission. The 
results of that, I don’t know yet. 
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In the tactical control system, we get two new radars, the MPS-20 
and the TPS-22... Interesting figures on these things are that this 
MPS-11 weighs 382,000 pounds, approximately, versus 84,000 pounds 
for this MPS-20. 

The erecting time for the MPS-11 is some 487 hours, versus 32 hours 
erecting time for the MPS-20. In other words, we now have a mobile 
radar that we can take with us. 

And in the data processing, we go to a considerable—we are about 
half automatic in the data-processing business, and so there is a con- 
siderable improvement in the TAC control system in this period. 
Now, that concludes my part of the briefing. 

Senator SyMineron. We will meet at 2 o'clock. 

Thank you, Colonel, and General Weyland, for a very instructive 
briefing. 

If we are going to meet at 2 o'clock, we might as well stop this morn- 
ing and start the questions this afternoon. Will that be satisfactory 
with you, Mr. Counsel ¢ 

Thank yeu. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 

t2p.m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present : Senators Symington (presiding), Jackson, Saltonstall, and 
Duff. 

Also present: Same as at morning session with the following addi- 
tion: Mansfield Sprague, General C ‘ounsel, Department of Defense. 

Senator Symrneron. We will call the afternoon session to order. 

Mr. Counsel, if General Weyland approves, we will show the charts 
as they were shown this morning, then ask if you or Senator Duff have 
questions against the charts. Prior to that time, however, I am sure 
you have a few questions you would like to ask. 

Mr. Haminron. Yes; 1 have a few general questions. 

Senator Symineron. Will everybody consider themselves as being 
sworn at this time. 

General WryLanp. I would be glad to, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. OTTO P. WEYLAND; BRIG. GEN. JOHN D. 
STEVENSON: BRIG. GEN. AVELIN P. TACON, JR.; BRIG. GEN. 
WILLIAM L. KENNEDY; AND COL. NATHAN M. ABBOTT—Resumed 


Mr. Hamiron. General Weyland, what are the considerations that 
enter into the determination of how strong the Tactical Air Forces of 
the Department of the Air Force should be, if that is a clear question. 
If any of these questions are not clear, why, don’t hesitate to say so. 


STRENGTH OF TAC 


General Wrytanp. I think the question is quite clear. I doubt if 
the answer would be as clear. 

There are many consider ‘ations, of course, that enter intoit. I would 
like to say, perhaps, in the first place, that airpower as a whole might 
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be considered indivisible. I realize that might be considered as a 
cliché, but I think, nevertheless, it is a true statement. 

So that, whereas Tactical Air Forces, Strategic Air Forces, and the 

Defense Forces, are divided into their respective segments, they 
are indeed complementary in nature. 

Now, getting down, then, to the Tactical Air Force themselves: You 
might say that you could determine, it might be possible to determine 
under a given set of circumstances, the force requirement of tactical 
forces. 

This could be juggled one way or the other, depending upon the 
strength and composition of the strategic air forces, which in fact 
complement the tactical air forces. And, of course, the tactical 

ir forces of the United States are in turn, their strength is involved 
in a consideration of the strengths of the similar air forces of allied 
nations. 

So it is boiled down by the Chief of Staff of the Air Force—and, 
incidentally, it is in the he adquarters where that is done, primarily 
they weigh all of those considerations, and in the light of that has 
come out the present 137-wing program, of which some 49 wings in 
that program are tactical. 

And it is my view that that is roughly correct. There is no magic 
about any one of those figures. I don’t know whether you could 
justify them in precise detail. 


RELATIVE STRENGTH OF TAC 


Mr. Hamiuvrox. Would you have any judgment as to the relative 
strength of our tactical forces, taking them overall, against the rela 
tive strength of the Soviet bloc’s tactical forces, taking them overall / 

General Weytanp. In my position, Mr. Counsel, with the Tactical 
Air Command, it is not my ee to go into that. It is done, 
of course, starting with the National Secur ity Council, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and then the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, who go 
into these detailed determinations. 

Part of their determinations is based upon the stated requirements 
of the overseas theater commanders, who have certain war plans for 
various contingencies, and they come up with what they consider to 
be minimum requirements. 

Involved in that, of course, in the case of NATO, there are the 
NATO contributions of the NATO nations. 


OUTNUMBERED BY SOVIETS 


Now, to get down to your question, | could only answer that in a 
very broad way, but I think it is a fairly correct statement to say that, 
simply numberswise, if we take comparable numbers of aircraft of 
similar types, that the Communist nations, their total aircraft in this 
tactical category which you saw this morning, their numbers are 
larger th: an those that we have. 

Mr. Haminron. Well, you were out in Korea, you were in that fight 
yourself, personally, weren’t vou, aside from or in addition to being 
the commander ¢ 

General Wrynanp. Yes, sit 
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Mr. Hamitron. Did you have any experience out there with the 
quality of Russian fliers; or were there any out there / 

General WryLanp. Yes, sir; they were there. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Were they any good 

General WryLanp. Yes; we had experience with them. Yes; they 
were good. They were good. I felt, in fact I am quite sure, that ours 
were better. But it was my experience not to belittle them too much, 
or not to belittle them—period. 

Mr. Hamivron. What about the quality of their aircraft ? 

General WreyLanp. The quality of their aircraft was very good. We 
finally, as you know—I will go back, because we retained the initi: itive 
and stayed on the offensive primar ily, in the air at least; all of the air 
fighting was done over their territory, so we had relatively little op- 
portunity to actually get ahold of their aircraft. 

We did get one MIG-15 airplane intact, fairly new, and it was a 
good airplane, well constructed. 

Now, In some regards our aircraft were super ior in certain technical 
aspects, operational aspects; in certain operational aspects their air- 
craft had some elements of superiority. 

Mr. Hamirton. Is that usually the case where you have two dif 
ferent aircraft of two different countries ? 

General WryLAnp. Yes; you take any kind of an aircraft—— 

Mr. Hamiron. One designer wants to get a little more of this, and 
the other sacrifices a little of this for the other. 

General WeyLAnp. But there is no question of their ability to build 
very good, first-rate airplanes. 

Mir. Haiiron. C omparable to ours ? 

General WryLanp. I would say comparable to ours, yes. 


TANKER RATIO 


Mr. Hamitron. Do you approach the tanker problem from the 
standpoint of trying to work out a proportion of tankers to planes to 
be supplied by tankers / 

General WryLanp. Yes; we have. 

Mr. Hamiutron. What conclusions do you entertian in that regard 

General Weytanp. Well, again, in that area—You are just speaking 
strictly of numbers now ? 

Mr. Hamirron. Yes; ratio. 

General Wrytanp. We have a different problem from the Strategi: 
Air Command. I think it might be useful if I explained the difference. 

General LeMay or Strategic Air Command utilize their tankers pre- 
dominantly in their strike capability, for range extension. 

I, or the Tactical Air Forces, use tanker aircraft, that is, the large, 
four-engined types, primarily for deployment to overseas areas to get 
from A to B quickly. In the case of a major war, to take these, what 
you might consider the reserve Tactical Air Forces in the Zone of 
Interior, to get them quickly to the area of the greatest threat, whether 
that be Europe or somewhere else, or in the case of a periphery war, 
to wherever the threatened area might be. We don’t know as of today 
just where that might happen. 
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So we use them primarily for deployment purposes, so there is a 
different basis for our computations. So our tanker requirements are 
predicated primarily upon that. 

Mr. Haminron. Does that bear some relation to some number of 
combat planes to be moved / 

General Wrytanp. Yes. It bears a relation to the number of 
squadrons that. we have to move overseas. That does not mean that 
every unit is moving just simultaneously. It is a successive-wave type 
of thing. 

Mr. Haminron. Yes. And that, in turn, I suppose, is related to 
l'actical’s proportion of the wings in the 137-wing Air Force ? 

General WryLanp. That is correct; yes sir. That is related to the 
programed wings in the 137 wings. © 

Senator Symineron. How many airplanes in a squadron ? 

General Wry.anp. Twenty, sir. 

Mr. Haminron. General, in the event the Russians made a sudden 
attack upon the United States with their long-range bomber forces, 
what would you envisage the role of the tactical air forces to be, world- 
wide ? 


ROLE OF TAC IN GLOBAL WAR 


General WeyLanp. The role of the tactical air forces in the event of 
a global war, as I said, we have a tremendous variety of missions. 

Mr. Hamunron. That is correct. 

General Wry.anp. Now, if bombs started falling on the United 
States tomorrow mor ning, it is almost a certainty that my fighter air- 

‘raft would be injected into the defense of the ‘nited States. 

We have a secondary role and a very great capability for assisting, 
and the control system of air defense is basically the same as the tac- 
tical control system that we spoke of this morning. So my fighters 
can be integrated in, and in fact my day fighter squi idrons are ear- 
marked to fill in certain areas in the air defense system. 

Mr. Haminron. What would the tactical forces abroad be doing? 

General Weyianp. Well, they will be—abroad, their primary job 
s, in the initial stages, in the air superiority job. 

Now, General Tacon showed a chart of the three more or less. basic 
missions, and as long as the enemy has strong air forces which he is 
using or attempting to use offensively, it is our view and the generally 
vecepted view that our primary employment would be in the counter- 

r job, to hit his bases and to fight him off in the air. 

"Nir. Haminron. In other words, your fighters abroad or the tactical 
tighters abroad would be shooting down Russian fighters if they could, 
and the fighter bombers would be attac king the bases from which the 
fivhters were mounted / 


TAC AND SAC COMPLEMENTARY 


General Wryitanp. Yes. I am sure General LeMay has briefed this 
committee that he also has a similar job of counter-air. That is his 
important mission. 

So again, I repeat the term, we are complementary. In fact, every 
airplane that is ¢ apt ible of contributing to that mission must of neces- 
sity do it, until we achieve an acc eptable degree of air superiority. 
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Mr. Hamutton. Do you subscribe to his view, and | believe it was 
also General Partridge’s view, that the first and most important prior 
ity y, so to speak, in the event of a global war, is to get control of the air? 

‘General Wryianp. I do, yes. 


LIMITATIONS ON TAC EFFECTIVENESS 


Mr. Hamixtton. I wonder if you could tell the committee, please, 
what the principal problems are now that define or limit the effective- 
ness of the Tactical Air Force; what would you say ? 

General WryLanp. I jotted a few down, anticipating that question. 


SHORTAGE OF SKILLED PERSONNEL 


There are about four main problems. Probably the most critica] 
one was the problem that General Kennedy propounded, the problem 
of our skilled manpower, and I won’t go into any detail on that. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Has that actually limited the flying hours that 
you can get out of the pilots? 

General WEYLAND. Very definitely, siu 

Mr. Hamirron. It has? 

General Wrytanp. Yes. For example, in a fighter bomber unit, 
just-take any type unit, to achieve and maintain peak efficiency of ow 
pilots, a fighter bomber pilot or a day fighter pilot should fly about 25 
hours a month on various missions, going through all of his types of 
missions. 

We are able, with the skilled pilots we have, to generally roughly 
half that amount of flying time. 

Is that correct ? 

General Tacon. Yes. 

Mr. Hamivron. If you had the skilled levels, would you have the 
aircraft ? 

General WryLanp. Yes; I have the airplanes. 

Mr. Hamiuron. So does that mean you are not able to utilize the 
aircraft or the pilots? 

General WreyLanD. I have the aircraft. 

You understand that in an emergency we could fly these, and I 
could fly them more than I do now, but from the standpoint of safety, 
I want to get the best possible maintenance; and so I am generating 
flying time, from the standpoint of maintenance of the aircraft and 


the supporting equipment, only about half of the rate that I feel I 
should, 


So that is my worst problem. 


TANKER PROBLEM 


Another problem is this tanker aircraft. 

At the moment—somebody asked some very penetrating questions 
showing considerable knowledge of the problem—the tanker aircraft 
we have today are the KB-29’s and the KB—50’s, and I don’t have a 
better one actually programed. 

I don’t mean by that that our research and development people and 
others are not trying to do something about it, but at the moment that 
is the only aireraft that we have programed. 

Mr. Haminroxn. Which is that one, General ? 
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General Wrertann. The KB-29 and the KB-50. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Yes, 

General Wrytanp. As Colonel Abbott pointed out, the KB-50 can 
only refuel jet fighters at relatively low levels, which penalizes their 
performance, (0) As somebody pointed out on the committee, co ming 
down to those levels which Colonel Abbott mentioned, those are not 
good operating levels from the standpoint of fuel efficiency for a jet 
fighter or any jet airplane. So in coming down to that altitude and 
then climbing back up to a more efficient ‘altitude requires additional 
fuel. 

The reason for that is to get the speed so that the fighter airplane 
can still stay in some kind of a control. ®) 

Mr. Haminron. When do they make connection? As I understand 
it, the tanker comes down to get the speed ; is that it? 

Colonel Assorr. They make the connection at altitude, and then 
start down together, because the fighter is light at that time. He is 
empty of fuel, and he is light, and he can m: Lintain a slower speed. 

But as he refuels and fills up, his speed becomes more cr tical to him. 

General Weytanp. So from our point of view, for our purposes, 
that is not an ideal tanker. 

But they are aircraft that are presently available, and those are the 
ones that we are programed to get. 

Mr. Hamiron. Would that problem be at all aggravated as you 
get faster fighters ? 

General Weynanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hamiuron. It would become more complicated ? 

General WryLanp. It becomes more complicated ; yes. 

Mr. Hamitron. Thank you, sir. 

Then the third point ? 


MARGINAL AIRLIFT 


General Wryianp. In our airlift, the intratheater airlift, we have a 
marginal, what I call a marginal capability or a marginal quantity. 
Our aircraft are good, we think, but the numbers of them are just 
barely adequate; and in our redeployment phases, I foresee a growing 
requirement. 

Mr. Hamiiron. What kind of aircraft are we talking about ? 

General Wrytanp. We are talking about the medium and heavy 
troop carrier aircr aft, that is, the C—-119, the C-130 which is replacing 
it, and the C-132 and an eventual replacement for it. 

Now, the C-130, actually our capability is going up slightly, because 
the C-130 as it replaces the C-119 has a greater, airplane for airplane, 
it has a greater capability. 

But our requirements are going up concomitantly for both the 
Army and the Air Force. It is marginal. We are meeting all of our 
actual emergency war commitments that have actually been placed 
upon us. ; 

Mr. Hamitron. That is at the present time ? 

General WerLanp. At the present time. 

Mr. Hasuron. What is your view as to the situation down the road, 
say, 1959-607 
General Wreytanp. Well, asI say, I feel it is marginal. ©) 
Mr. Hasiiron. That is what position, sir? 
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General Weytanp. The end position in the 137-wing program. 

Mr. Hamitron. Would that be adequate, do you think, to meet your 
requirements / ' 

General Weyianp. I think it is marginal. As I say, it meets our 
actual emergency war plan requirements; but as we are going more 
and more into mov ing our units overseas, it is becoming increasingly 
marginal, in my view. ofl} 

Mr. Hamitron. What determines the need / 

General Wry.anp. There is a combination of requirements for 
Army forces, both overseas and at home, and for deployment of Air 
Force units, overseas Air Force units. 

Mr. Haminron. Thank you, sir. 

The fourth problem ? 


INADEQUATE HOUSING, ETC. 


General Wryianp. The fourth problem is the matter which I am 
sure you have heard of, inadequacy of housing, off-duty facilities, and 
so on, for our personnel on our bases. 

Mr. Hamitron. Would you mind repeating that for Senator Duff‘ 

General Wrytanp. The inadequacy of housing and off-duty facili- 
ties for personnel on our bases. These facilities and housing range 
from marginal to inadequate. 

Mr. Hamiron. Isthat a problem of construction funds? 

General WeyLanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hamitton. That would come under the construction item / 

General Wrytanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hamitton. In that regard, do you have any current or immedi- 
ately prospective problems with respect to operations and mainten- 
ance ¢ 

General WeyLanp. We have a variety of problems, of course. How 
ever, our air—we have placed priority in our funds on the operational 
facilities as distinguished from some of the housing. So that we are 
better off, shall we say, in the operational facilities than we are in the 
housing. 

NO CURRENT REPLACEMENT FOR TACTICAL BOMBER 


Mr. Hamuton. I noticed on one of the charts which I believe 
Colonel Abbott showed us, that there is no new tactical bomber sched- 
uled to come along in the forward period. Is my impression in that 
regard correct ? 

General Wryrtanp. None for some years. 

Mr. Hamivron. Under the proposed program wiih respect to those 
types of aircraft in which you do plan to get new types, is it con- 
templated that those new types will completely replace existing types 
of the same category, or will there be a blending ? 

General Weytanp. There isa blending. 

For example, right today we have, I ‘believe, in the fighter bomber 

category, F-86H’s, which is, shall we say, the oldest type. The F-84F 
is a little better in some respects, a little bit more modern; and the 
F-100 is coming along. 


NEW AIRCRAFT 


So there are actually three types in inventory now—when does the 
105 come into the picture ? 
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General Tacon. That comes into the picture—— 

General Wreytanp. The 100 is just coming in and the F-105 is still 
in the future. So that we never completely supersede one with the 
other. (D 

Mr. Haminron. Would it strengthen your forces if you were able 
to get more quickly more of the 100’s and more of the 104’s and more of 
the 105’s? 

General Wryianpb. It would not improve my situation if I got more 
F—100's now; I couldn’t maintain them. 

Mr. Haminron. Why is that, sir / 

General Wry.anp. The personnel situation. I have the airplanes 
for the units, is what it amounts to right now. 

Mr. Hamitron. That you can maintain { 

General WrEYLAND. Yes. 

Mr. Haminron. And your lack of personnel would be the first— 

General WryLtanp. That is the critical factor. 

Mr. Hamitron. The point of restriction, so to speak. 


NUMBER OF COMBAT AIRCRAFT 


Would you have any view or judgment, General, as to how many 
combat aircraft, the tactical kind, could be thrown into a war if some- 
body said the balloon goes up, the bell rings, or the whistle blows, with- 

la period of days or weeks ¢ 

General Wreyrtanp. That is pretty much of a shotgun question. 

Mr. Hamitron. I know it is. If you don’t want to answer it, I won’t 
press it. 

General Wrytanp. I couldn’t answer it offhand. 

Mr. Hamitron. Would Colonel Abbott have the figures as to the 
total number of aircraft, the m: ignitude of aircraft of ‘that kind, that 
are in units which are operational ¢ 

General Wrytanp. May I answer it this way, and perhaps we can 
develop it further. 

The units that are generally deployed overseas are, in effect, immedi- 
ately capable and av: ailable for going into combat. Every unit will 
have some given proportion of their aircraft out of commission for 
various reasons, but those units are in position and can fight. 

We have—— 

Mr. Hamivron. Do you have any figures as to how many combat air- 
craft are assigned to those units ¢ 

General WryLanp. Yes, we have, or we can certainly get them. 

General Tacon. Overseas? 

Mr. Hamitron. Yes. I am just trying to get something on at least 
the order of magnitude of the force. 

General WryLanp. Tactical aircraft ? 

Mr. Haminron. How many tactical aircraft would be deployed ? 

General Tacon. I will have to give you that in classified form. ©) 

Mr. Haminron. What types of aircraft are they? The types that 
you showed us? 

General Wevtanp. The types we have shown you on these charts. 
Fighters, day fighters, fighter-bombers, and reconnaissance. 

Mr. Haminron. You will supply us with a copy of that chart? 

General Tacon. That is correct, sir 

Mr. Hamivron. | understand you “will supply us with a copy of 
that chart later. 
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General Tacon. This deployment of forces, that is correct. 

Mr. Hamitton. And in the period as of July 1, 1959, they will 
be aircraft of this kind, together with such numbers of the new air- 
craft as you are able to get into operation by that time; is that right? 

General WryLanp. Well, yes. They are now converting. The 
F-100 is just now going into units in Europe, for example, and in 
the Far East, and they are reequipped as the new aircraft come out. 

General Tacon. That is included in the total. 

Mr. Hamitron. How important do you regard your tactical 
bomber? Is that an important part of your striking force? 


WEATHER CAPABILITY 


General Wrytanp. Yes, itis. It gives an all-weather capability and 
flexibility in an around-the-clock operation. 

Mr. Hamixron. Do any of our present fighters have an all-weather 
capability ¢ 

General WrYLANnb. Not entirely. They have what we call a limited 
all-weather capability. © 

Mr. Haminron. What about the new type aircraft? 

General WryLanp. The F-104 is strictly a day fighter, but it will 
have a secondary fighter-bomber capability. © 

Mr. Hamirtron. So that down the road, am I right in my impres- 
sion that by 1959, the only all-weather attack aircraft you will have 
will be your B-66 ? 

General WryLanp. That is right, the light or tactical bomber, 
sir. D) 

Mr. Haminton. I would like to ask a few questions about the mis- 
sile that you now have in operation, in operational units. 

I believe you said you have two squadrons of missiles. What kind 
are those ? 

MATADOR 


General Wrytanp. The Matador, 'TM-61 

Mr. Hamiron. Is that a mobile missile? 

General Wry1anp. It is not mobile in this respect, as our fighter 
bombers and light bombers that can be refueled in flight. They must 
be moved to overseas areas by surface means. They could be flown 
over in limited numbers in big transports, but in effect, they are not 
highly mobile. 

Once the *y are in a theater of operations, however, they can be moved 
about, and one of the good characteristics about them is that they do 
not require a big runway which is easily identifiable. They are eas- 
ily concealed, rel: itively easily concealed, so that it furnishes some de- 
gree or provides a degree of flexibility to the weapons system. 

Mr. Hamitron. I believe you told me in the briefing you were kind 
enough to give some members of the staff the other day, that once you 
set them up they are all right for a couple of days, you don’t have to 
worry about them; is that right ? 

General Wrytanp. Oh, yes. You are talking, I believe about the 
checking out of the missile, the assembly and checking out. 

Mr. Haminton. Yes. 

General Wrytanp. We are getting into the technical area, and I 
think that is correct. 
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Once the missile is set up on its launching rack and checked out, 
it is good — 

General Tacon. The nearest estimate we can get is the figure I gave 
you the other day. It corresponds with everyone’s educated guess. 
About 2 weeks is as long as we could hold the missile on the launch; 
and then, being out in the weather, the electronics equipment would 
have to be overhauled just like conventional aircraft if you leave it 
setting out on the ramp without flying it for 2 weeks. 

Mr. Hamiuron. How long would it take you to overhaul it, General ? 

General Tacon. It does not require a complete overhaul. It would 
require a recheck and a replacement of any parts that would malfunc- 
tion. 

The count down period is about 2 hours, that is, from when you 
start the checks until you fire it. 

Mr. Hamiutron. That is after it is in place? 

General Tacon. After it is in place, ready to fire, the actual final 
hecks, the starting of the checking of the controls, the electronics 
cuidance equipment, the starting of the engine, the setting in of the 
programed flight, takes about 1144 to 2 hours, and you can stop the 
process anywhere down to within the start-engine time and do what 
they call “hold.” 

Mr. Hamiiron. So once you had the missile set up which had been 
checked out, so to speak, for operations, then it would take you 1% 

»2 hours to really get it in the air? 

General Tacon. That is correct. 

If you put it on the launcher and do nothing else, it takes you about 

n hour to an hour and a half to launch it. But you can count down 
to within the start-engine time, which is within 4 to 7 minutes before 
launching, and hold, do what they call hold, and then you get the 
missile in that state of readiness, then, to actually launch it. It would 
ake consist of starting the engine and the missile goes. 

Mr. Haminron. Can you go through all of the operations of start- 
ing the missile, starting the engine, the propulsion unit, and then stop ? 

(eneral Tacon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hamiuron. And keep it there how long? 

General WreyLanb. Two days. 

General Tacon. That would be about 2 days, because actually, you 
would have to reprogram the flight. © 

And every time, if you set the missile up, took it down to within 4 
minutes of firing, everything but start the engine, about every 2 or 
3 hours you would have to recheck the me teorologic al data. 

Mr. Haminron. Reprogram ? 

General Tacon. Reprogram the missile. 

But as far as the equipment is concerned, you could hold it just 
about 2 days at that status, unless something went out. 

Mr. Haminron. But the reprograming takes about an hour and 
a half? 

General Tacon. It takes a good man, trained in it, just about an 
hour to an hour and a half to figure out this data. We don’t have 
computer as of today that can fill the information in on cards aa 
come out 

Mr. Hamiuton. I gather, then, it would be practical to set it, and 
then wait a day or two and fire it. You would probably have to reset it. 


( 
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General Tacon. I would say yes. 

Mr. Hamitton. What kind of missiles will you have operational 
in 1959 ? 

General Tacon. In our Command we will have the TM-614A, B, 
and C, in the Tactical Air Force. I am sorry, not just in ours. 

Senator Symrneton. What is that, not just the numbers? What 
is that? 

General Tacon. There are three different types of guidance sys- 
tems, the TM- 61A missile— — 

Senator Symineton. What is that? 

General Tacon. They are all Matadors. They are all cruise-con- 
trolled-type missiles. 


PRESENT MISSILES VERSUS MANNED AIRCRAFT 


Senator Symrneron. Do you think they are any good? 

General Tacon. The A missile as it stands today, sir, has some severe 
limitations. 

So my answer to your question is that the use of that weapon to 
replace our present weapons systems today, I do not think it could 
replace them. 

Do you agree with that, General Weyland? 

General Wrytanp. Yes. It is a supplement to, adds to, the flexi- 
bility, but it certainly does not replace the manned airplane. 

General Tacon. Now, the TM-61B is the same missile with a differ- 
ent guidance system. 

Senator SatronsTauu. These are all ground-to-ground ? 

General Tacon. Surface-to-surface or ground-to-ground missiles. 
They are cruise-controlled missiles; they are pilotless aircraft as dis- 
tinguished from the ballistic missiles. 

Mr. Porrs. T hey are air-breathing missiles ? 

General Tacon. They are air-breathing engines. They have a con- 
ventional jet engine. 

Mr. Hamirron. Thank you, General. 

That concludes the questions I have at this time. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Jackson / 

Senator Jackson. I am only going by what I hear. That is the 
information given to this—not necessarily this committee, but the full 
Committee on Armed Services. 

General WeyLanp. We are giving you actually what we have gotten 
on ranges. This missile that we have just been discussing is a missile 
that is flying and that we are using, and is in operational use. It is 
not on the drawing board. 

Looking ahead, we would certainly hope that we can do better, yes. 
I hope the Redstone will do that. 

Senator Jackson. I will get into certain phases of this thing in a 
minute. 


BALLISTIC MISSILES NEEDED 


You would be better off to have a ballistic missile, General, that you 
can avoid interdic tion on, and avoid all the other problems that are 
inherent in an air-breathing system ? 
General WryLAnp. I couldn’t agree more, sir. 
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Senator Jackson. I am glad to hear you say that, because the public 
is getting confused, you know. They think these guided missiles are 
the same as the ballistic missile, and there is quite a difference, is there 

not ¢ (D 

General Wrytanp. These are all Matadors, and they are all sub- 
sonic. 

Senator Jackson. I thought the new Matador was to have a better 
than speed of sound. 

General WreyLanp. No, sir. 

Senator Jackson. They will all be subsonic? I think that is pretty 
serious. (D) 

W hat confuses me, General, is that the Army has indicated they are 
going to have surface-to-surface support tactical weapons that will all 
be supersonic, namely, ballistic missiles; and you haven’t anything but 
subsonic, pilotless aircraft. © 

General WryLanp. We are talking about programs as against sort 
of gleams in the eyes. © 


MISSILE DEVELOPMENT AND MISSIONS 


As I understand it, in this missile development—this is out of my 
field, so don’t take anything I say as the word—but the Navy and the 
Army are in the field of development, and if the missile turns out 
good, that missile might be adapted as a guided missile to this purpose. 

That does not mean—the United States is putting the money into it, 
and it could be applied to this 

Senator Jackson. Yes, but it is an Army-Navy project, the IRBM 
is, IRBM No. 1 and No 

General WryLanb. They are doing development on it. 

Senator Jackson. No, it is an Army and Navy and Air Force 
project. Also, there isan IRBM No.3. 

- Senator Symineron. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. That is the Air Force, and the ICBM is Air 
Fore ec. 

What I am trying to get at is this: It would appear to me from what 
I listen to that you, who are in charge of Tactical Air, have subsonic 
missiles to support your mission, and { the Army 1 is going to have super- 
sonic anaeeine missiles to support thei 0- 
gramed. (1 
| eel Weytanp. If the United States develops actually a good 
ballistic missile which will do our job, then I think that the Air Force 
will buy that for our mission. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. I am afraid that whoever develops these 
weapons is going to end up with them, too. 








WEAKNESS AND ADVANTAGE OF MATADOR 


As a matter of fact, the Matador could be interdicted by fighters. 

General WeYLAND. Yes, it is possible. 

Senator Jackson. The same as any other fighter-bomber could be 
interdicted. OD 

General Weyianp. At this stage of the game, I feel that the Matador 
is an invaluable adjunct to our weapons system, in that it can be used 
in all weather, at night and in bad weather when, as of now, and per- 
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haps for a few years, the probabilities of its interception are relatively 
small. The interception possibilities increase as the Russian « ‘apability 
in that field increases. 

Senator Jackson. How do you feel it compares—I realize the ones 
I am coming to are of lower range—but how does it compare, in your 
judgment, with the Corporal, the Honest John, and the Sergeant that 
follows later ? 

General Wreytanp. Well, let’s see. The Corporal and Honest John 
ire actually in being now, I believe. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, sir. The Sergeant is the one that is up 
ahead. 

General Wreytanp. The Corporal is a pure—— 

Senator Jackson. Rocket. 

Senator Symineron. Will the Senator yield ? 

General Weyland has this problem: You are asking one service to 
comment on the relative merits of a missile in another service. We 
went into that before. General Weyland is not an expert in this field. 
He has the Matador assigned to his command. 

Serator Jackson. The only question I want to ask, I won’t go into 
detail in all the missile systems, but the thing I do not understand is 
the way this thing is working out, Mr. Ch: airman. 

If Tactical Air is to have the support mission, it would seem to me, 
as a layman, that you ought to have a pretty good delivery system to 
support your mission, I read all these other things and hear all these 
statements, and it looks like you are going to have subsonic support 
and the Army is going to have e supersonic support. 

Senator Symineron. I was not in any way criticizing the excellent 
line of questioning the distinguished Senator from Washington was 
making. I would comment on the fact it puts General Weyland in a 
difficult position, because he is commander in the field, and the ques- 
tion of what are the relative merits of the missiles is not one he can 
solve. I suppose you take what is given to you and do the best you 
can with it, do you not, General ? 

General WreyLanp. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. You would have a need for a supersonic support, 
either air-breathing or ballistic, to carry out your mission. 

General Wrytanp. I have established requirements for tactical 
ballistic missiles. Looking into the future, I feel that is necessary. 


TANKER DEFICIENCY VS. TAC EFFECTIVENESS 


Senator Jackson. Now, General, if I understand the testimony cor- 
rectly in connection with the tanker system, it looks to me as if we 
have model T support for model A aircraft coming out. In other 
words, in your F-100 series, you do not have a jet tanker 

General Wrytanp. No, sir. 

Senator Jackson. To support and to give greater effectiveness, 
combat, effectiveness, to these planes, both for deployment to the the- 
ater and after you get into the theater. You have the buddy type of 
tanker coming up. 

General WryLanp. That is what I would use; that is what we would 
use for combat. 

Senator Jackson. In the theater? 

General WreyLanp. Yes. 
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Senator Jackson. But I am talking about the problems from the 
Zone of Interior to the theater. You do not havea jet tanker system 
set up to make your tactical air support as effective as it could be. 

General WryLanp. Yes; 1 would like to have them. 

Senator Jackson. Isn’t there a pretty big hole in it right now ? 

General WreytaNnp. That is the reason I mentioned it as one of my 
main problem areas. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I asked those questions earlier today, just 
before lunch, about your tanker support, because you are losing a lot 
of your effectiveness when you have to use a KB-50 and put it into 
a glide to get speed in order to refuel jet aircraft; is that correct? © 

General WryLanp. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. What is the status of your tanker situation now ? 
I think you said earlier it is in Research and Deve lopment Command. 

General WryLanp. Yes. We are investigating various means of 
improving the situation. A jet tanker is what I would like to have. 


KC—135'S NEEDED 


Senator Jackson. Why can they not take the KC-135 and, if you 
get enough of them, assign part of them to the Tactical Air Command 
for its missions / 

General Wey.anp. I will take them if they assign them to me. 

Senator Jackson. You won't object / 

General Wrey.Lanp. No. 

Senator Jackson. The KC-—135 is not too big. In other words, 

like a gas station up in the air. You can supply a number of them, 
and there is no time lost. They can hover over, refuel, and get on 
with the mission; is that right ? 

General Wrytanp. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Jackson. Why do we have to have this sent to the Research 
and Development Command, if we can just take the KC-135 ? 


TANKER PROGRAM 


General Wrytanp. That would be fine. What we are trying to do 
in Research and Development, and my own people, is to get something 
for less money ; I guess that is what it adds up to. ©) 

Senator Jackson. What about the KC-97 

General WryLanp. They came along later. They are a little better 
than the KB-50. 

Senator Jackson. They would be better than the KB-50, and they 
will be phased out when you get the KC-135’s for the B-52’s and the 
B-47’s. They are not in yet. 

General WryLanpb. What is their performance? Roughly about the 
same as KB-50; are they not? 

Colonel Asporr. On the KC-97, it is just a marginal improvement. 

Senator Jackson. Except it would carry more of a gas load. 

Colonel Aspsorr. It will carry more fuel, that is all. That is not 
the real problem. 

Senator Jackson. I know it is a matter of elevation and speed. 

Colonel Assorr. That is right. 
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General Wrytanpb. This is just a new gimmick that the boys have 
reported to me, as a matter of fact within the past week, since I last 
talked with you, Mr. Counsel, is when I heard about this. 

Somebody gave us a cost figure. It was ridiculously low. © 

Colonel Assorr. It would cost about a million and a half, I think, to 
revamp the whole KB-50 fleet. 

General Wrytanp. The entire fleet; but what per airplane? 

Colonel Assorr. $11,500 per airplane. 

General WryYLanp. Just the installation, having the engines already 
available. That will increase the altitude and increase the speed of 
the KB-50. 

Senator Jackson. General, if we are going to have these modern 
fighters, both fighters and fighter-bombers, does it not stand the test 
of reason that we ought to have effective support for that modern 
weapons system ¢ 

General Wryxanp. I would like to have better; yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I mean, in the event of difficulty out yonder, and 
you have to get them out there in a hurry, you are going to run into 
difficulty in getting your planes over there in time, if you do not have 
a good refueling “system ; isn’t that correct? I am talking about 
theater refueling, first. 

General WryLANp. Yes. 


BUDDY TANKER SYSTEM 


Senator Jackson. When will you have your buddy tanker for thea- 
ter operation ? 

Colonel Assorr. In a few years. 

Senator Jackson. How many planes will it service, I means how 
many fighters ? 

Colonel Assort. Just one. 

Senator Jackson. One? 

Colonel Angorr. Yes, sir; as I mentioned this morning—— 

Senator Jackson. It is a 1-for-1 deal ? 

Colonel Anport. It is a 1-for-1 deal; yes, sir. 

General WryLanp. That is taking the combat type. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, I understand. You have got a different 
problem, of course. You have got to get in and out and maneuver. 

Now, turning to the day fighters, are you satisfied with having 
just day fighters? As of today, you do not have any all-weather 
fighters to act as a secondary support to the Air Defense Command or 
for theater use. 

General Wrytanp. Well, we are just a part of the Air Force, Mr. 
Senator, and we are all on the same team. I am not a bit concerned 
about that. In an overseas area, we do have some all-weather fighters, 
yes; and the Air Defense Command trains and deplovs the minimum 
number of—— 

ALL-WEATHER FIGHTERS 


Senator Jackson. How about the ZI, you do not have any, do you? 

General WryLanp. No. 

Senator Jackson. How can you provide effective secondary support 
to the Air Defense Command in the event of a bad situation ? 
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Senator Symrneron. Would you repeat that question, Senator? I 
did not hear. 

Senator Jackson. As I understand it, in the ZI, Tactical Air does 
not have all-weather fighters, but day fighters. 

The question is: How can you provide effective secondary support 
to the Air Defense Command with nothing but day fighters? 

General WryLanp. Because we put the basic number of all-weather 
fighters in the Air Defense Command, which has that basic respon- 
sibility. 

My aircraft add to his capability, and it has been my experience, at 
least, that there is probably more fighting done in daylight than at 
night or in bad weather, so I think these day fighters, while they are 
here, will offer a good augmentation to that. There is no reason for 
my duplicating the Air Defense Command’s mission. 

Senator Jackson. But is it not better to have in future inventory 
all-weather fighters rather than just a straight day fighter? 

General Wrytanp. No, sir; it complicates the maintenance and 
everything. 

There are all-weather fighters, you see, and they are all-weather 
fighters that are deployed to overseas theaters. 

Senator Jackson. I understand they have been released from you 
and are in the control of the theater commanders. 

General Wryianp. Yes; and they are under the control of the the- 
ater commanders just as my day fighters and bombers. 

Senator Jackson. Just as Air Defense here. 

General Wrytanp. All of those fighters are under the defense com- 
mander of the theater so he has a complete stable of airplanes. 

Senator Jackson. So you are satisfied with having all—— 

General Wevtanp. Yes. I wouldn’t want to make a more compli- 
cated airplane if it is not necessary. 

Senator Jackson. I hope you can stop that trend of complications. 
They seem to be getting more and more complicated. 

General WryLanp. I start at the reverse. 

Senator Jackson. They are in bombers. 

General Wrytanp. They are starting to reverse the fighters. 

Senator Jackson. Are they? 

General WryLanp. Yes. 

DEPLOYMENT 


Senator Jackson. Were the figures submitted as to figures, just 
fighters deploved to the Far East and to Europe? The figures you 
gave, were they fighters and fighter bombers? 

General WryLanp. Yes. 

General Tacon. They are fighters and fighter bombers, not just 
composite aircraft. 

Senator Jackson. And tactical bombers too ? 

General Tacon. Yes. 

General WryYLanp. It was the whole. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have opposite those 
figures the forces deployed by the Soviet in those areas. 

Senator Symrneron. Inserted in the record at that point? 

Senator Jackson. Yes, in order to have a proper comparison. 

Senator Symrneron. Yes. 
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Senator Jackson. Together with the satellite and Allied forces. I 
think we ought to have it all, for a fair comparison. 

In the case of the Far East, it would mean the Chinese forces and 
the North Korean forces, together with Soviet forces in the Far Eas 
and the allied planes that are available in that area. 

I think that is the only way we can get a comparison. 

General Wry.anp. I believe we have available all the Allied forces. 

Senator Symineron. You can furnish them for the record, General 
Weyland, to save time. 

General Wrytanp. I will have to do some digging up on that. 

Senator Jackson. You do not have to do that now. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Sprague will help you on that. We have 
had those figures before. 

Senator Jackson. I just wanted to get it into proper perspective. 


BASES 


Senator Jackson. General, what are you doing on the possible use 
of sod fields abroad so that you can get in and out, maneuver, deploy 
in combat and in theater action, so as to give you greater flexibility 
of operation ? 

General WeyLanp. We are working in that direction. Weall know, 
it is perfectly obvious to anybody, at least, who has done any fighting 
in the field, that it is highly desirable to do without concrete runways 
and highly complicated base establishments. 

By the same token, however, by the same experience, I also know 
quite well there is no substitute for superiority of the air in terms of 
combat capability. 

At this stage of the game, we still require pretty long runways. Now, 
we have established this trend that I mentioned, in the direction of 
some smaller airplanes with less rigid requirements for aircraft. 

Our next series of day fighters and our next series of fighter bombers 
will cut down quite materially on runway requirements. Our ultimate 
objective is a zero-length runway, vertical takeoff and landing. 

Senator Jackson. The Soviets have developed a pretty good capabil- 
ity of utilizing sod fields, and so forth, contrary to what we thought 
they would be ‘able to do. 

General Wrytanp. Yes. They have used them, or they did use 
them against me for a time. I noticed they quit doing that. 

I think their maintenance went up, and probably ran their engine 
up. But they did, and we could with some of our aircraft, some of our 
transports, of course. We would not endeavor, although we could in 
an emergency, operate some of our fighters, perhaps, off a sod field. 

It could not be done habitually, but we are working toward decreas- 
ing runway requirements. 


ATOMIC AIRCRAFT IN FUTURE 


Senator Jackson. Do you have any stated requirement for an 
atomic aircraft, atomic propulsion? I am thinking in terms of 
logistic support. 

General Werytanp. I don’t think we have established that. That 
is some distance in the future, and we have not established a formal 
requirement for tactical purposes. 
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[ think there is an overall requirement in the airpower field, and I 
don’t think the development has gone far enough, really, to pin it down 
to any particular types. 

Senator Jackson. You have indicated that you have new aircraft at 

present time; your problem is personnel. Are you operating under 
a personnel ceiling limitation ¢ 

General WryLanpb. Oh, yes. We operate within, by our tables of 

organization, manning tables, and so on, so many people for—— 


PERSON NEL SHORTAGE AND CEILINGS 


Senator Jackson. 1 got the impression you could handle more air- 
crait, but you could not get enough skilled people. Now, is it because 
you just cannot get them, or are you operating under a ceiling which 
prohibits you from taking any more into the service ¢ 

General WryLanp. Well, it goes back to the problem that General 
Kennedy discussed this morning, sir, that we have the numbers of 
people that are authorized and which, if they were properly trained 
or if we could maintain or if we could retain the people that we train, 
we could operate our aircraft at the higher rate that we would like to 
dao. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, you have a large number of your 
total personnel force doing nothing but training ¢ 

General WeyLanp. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. 1 understand the problem. I think I saw some 25 
percent, was it in SAC, or one of the services { 

General WryLanp. It is a very comparable problem with us, prob- 
ably worse. Everybody thinks their problems are worse than the 
other’s. 

Senator Jackson. 1 understand that. But there is an overall ceil- 
ing on the total number of oflicer-enlisted personnel that you can have ¢ 

General WryLanp. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. And that ceiling is creating a problem, too, is it 
not ¢ 

General WryLanp. A bit of a problem. Now, let me see—at the mo- 
ment, 1 do not think it is hurting us too much. 

General Kennevy. The total numbers, perhaps, would be a problem. 
At the moment, though, it is so far overshadowed by the shortage of 
skills, we don’t ¢ onsider it as such. 

In other words, if we had more people, we would have more 
people to train. 

Senator Jackson. General, unless you solve the turnover problem, 
you will have to have more total personnel in order to man the aircraft. 
What you are suggesting is that the best solution is to work out a per- 
sonnel program which will make it possible for these people to stay in; 
therefore, you can divert some of your people out of the training 
command into active duty assignments. Is thatthe gist of it 

General Kennepy. That isa fair statement, yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. But if you do not solve this personnel problem, 
and you still should man more planes, it means you have to add more 
people. 

General Wry.Lanp. I don’t know. 

General Kennepy. Shall I answer that ? 
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Senator Jackson. I do not know what other conclusion there can 
be. 

General Tacon. You do not get an F-100, which is a complex piece 
of equipment, in commission by, instead of having 5 skilled peopl 
work on it, putting 2! _ skilled people in. 

Senator Jackson. I understand. But you want to have a certain 
number of planes operational. Now, if you cannot lick the problem 
of turnover, you will have to increase your total proportion, whicl 
means you are going to have more people in the training comma * 
and more people on combat assignments. 

General WryLanp. Yes. 

Senator JAcKson. Do you see my point ! q 

General Wrytanp. The Senator is referring to the Air Force as a 
whole, including the training command. 

General Tacon. I thought you meant our command alone. 

Senator Jackson. I am referring to your setup, too. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SyminetTon. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Savtronstati. Mr. Chairman and General Weyland, I am 
sorry I missed your briefing this morning. I can only say I one 
to the Secretary of Defense and all the various Chiefs of Staff, who 
were there in the Appropriations Committee where I had to go. The 
figures would tend to show that you have more planes overseas today 
and fewer in the Zone of the Interior, than you would plan to have in 
1959. Is that correct? 

General WreyLanp. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Might I ask how that estimate is worked out ? 

General Wrytanp. How that is what, sir? 

Senator Sarronstatu. How the estimate is worked out. Of course, 
it is an estimate. 


RATIO OF OVERSEAS FORCES TO THOSE IN ZONE OF INTERIOR 


General WryLAND. It is approximately the same figure. The total, 
overall force figures in the United States Air Force Tactical, Tactical 
Air Forces, is roughly the same. What we are trying to do, Senator, 
is to get a better ratio of forces overseas or a smaller ratio overseas 
than is at home, and for this reason: As it stands today, there are 
more units and more aircraft overseas than are at home, which means 
that I support those units and I am the primary source of replacement 
personnel, crews, and so on. 

And it is very, very difficult for us to replace those people on an 
orderly schedule when there are more overseas than at home. In 
other words, a man would have to spend most of his time overseas. 

We are endeavoring to shift that ratio in the future, as we improve 
our capability for quick deployment overseas, and for a variety of 
reasons which are involved. 

One is that when they go on permanent change of station overseas, 
they have their families or they are entitled to take their — if 
they can find a place. I just v isited some units in Europe, and they are 
living in trailers and living in French farmhouses. 

Many of them cannot find any place for their families to live, so 
they are separated for extremely long periods of time, which is an 
unhealthy condition. 
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Point No. 2, the units that are over there with their families, in my 
view, are not as combat-ready as they would be without their families 
but on a short rotational period. 

Che system we are working toward is a rotational system whereby 
one combat squadron out of a group will constantly be in place. I 
feel that that one combat squadron, without its dependents, will have 
actually more combat capability than the entire wing would if they 
had the families and children around there to worry about. 

[ think it will cut down on the cost of the establishment if we do 
that. 

But that is a gradual evolution as we improve our capability to de- 
ploy our units overseas. 

Senator SavronstatL. And that capability will be improved by 
improved air transport and by improved tankers? 

General Wryianp. Improved tankers and the improved aircraft 
capability. 

Senator Savronstrauy. .As I visualize it, a tanker for a tactical air 
group like yours is really like a movable gasoline tank; is that cor- 
rect ¢ 

General Wrytanp. That is about right, sir. 

Senator SaurronsTaLu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Duff ? 

Senator SavronstaLy. Again [ apologize for not being here this 
morning, but you cannot be in two places at the same time. 


STRENGTH IN KOREA 


Senator Durr. General, when you were in Korea, if you were to 
have had your full pledged strength in planes, how many planes 
would that be ¢ 

General WeyLanp. In Korea, the total number of aircraft under 
my operational control was about 2,500, but that included Marines, 
it included Republic of Korea, it included the South Africans, and 
it included the Australians. 

The majority of those, of course, were United States. I think I 
had Tactical Air Forces, that is, United States Air Force, as I recall 
it was something like 1,800 or 1,900 aircraft in the Far East Air 
Forces themselves. 

There was a Marine air wing that was attached for operational 
control, and these several other squadrons. It added up to somewhere 
around approaching 2,500, I think a little under. 

Senator Durr. How many planes did the Communists have? 

General Wryianp. In the entire Far East at that time; at that time? 

Senator Durr. That is what I mean. 

General WryLanp. At that time, in the entire Far East, including 
the Russians, who were not supposed to be fighting us, there was some- 
thing like 7,500. But, I repeat, they were not all in the fight, not all 
of them. 

Senator Durr. How many enemy planes did you shoot down ? 

General Wrytanp. We shot down about 1,000 Communist airplanes. 

Senator Durr. How many of ours did they shoot down ? 

General Wrytanp. They shot down out of the air, by air-to-air com- 
bat, only about 75 or 80. However, I lost about a thousand airplanes, 
primarily due to the antiaircraft fire. 
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You must understand, Senator, that we were fighting in their terri- 
tory. We didn’t shoot down airplane No. 1, as I remember it, by anti- 
aircraft, because none of them got across our lines. 

Senator Durr. In combat between planes, plane-to-plane, how many 
did you shoot down ? 

General WryLanp. We shot down about a ratio of about 14- or 15- 
to-1. It started out at about 8-to-1, and it wound up at about 15-to-1. 

Senator Durr. That is all I wanted to ask. 

Senator Symrnctron. General, following what Senator Duff said 
You were not fighting Russians very much in those days, were you? 


RUSSIAN PILOTS 


General Weytanp. Not very much, sir. 

Senator Symineton. When you ran into the Russians, were they 
better aviators than the North Koreans? 

General WryLanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Is it not true that to the best of your knowl- 
edge they were rotating their fliers, whereas we did not have enough 
to rotate ? 

Genera] Weryianp. It is purely a matter of conjecture, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. What is your personal opinion ¢ 

General WryLanp. It seemed to me that they were rotating Russian 
pilots initially rather fast, and I think they were doing that in order 
purely to get operational experience against us. 

Senator Symrneton. When you say “rather fast,” how fast ? 

General Weytanp. Well, their call signs would change rather fre 
quently, it is a purely wild guess, I would say maybe every 3 or 4 
months. 

Senator Symrneron. And how long was an American flier’s term 
of service ? 

General Weytanp. Normally, for a fighter or a fighter-bomber pilot, 
it was 100 missions. Some of them extended. For bomber pilots it 
was less. 

Senator Symrneron. What would you say—you think the Russians 
rotated every 3 or 4 months—what w ould be the rotation of the Ameri 
can fliers? 

General WryYtanp. It varied. A minimum of about 6 months, I 
would say, wouldn’t you say, Tac? 

General Tacon. About 8 months to a year. 

General Wryianp. The average was around 9 months to a year. 

Senator Symrnoron. I think that answers that. 

Let me ask this question : 


EXPERIENCE IN KOREA NO BASIS FOR COMPLACENCY 


We were very successful in Korea in en down our opponents. 

In the Battle of Britain, on September 15, 1940, the British said 
officially they had shot down 189 German sient’ but when we finally 
conquered Germany we found the British had not shot down anything 
like the 189 planes. 

Nevertheless, I am sure we did shoot down far more than they shot 
of ours. 
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Do you feel it in any way makes it possible for us to have a smaller, 
or inferior, Air Force ut against the Russians, because of any ex- 
perience we had in Korea 

General WreYLanp. I think it would be very dangerous if we went on 
any such assumption. 

nator Symineron. Let me ask you a question about NATO. 

You have been over there recently yourself, have you not?! 

General Wryuanp. Yes, sir. 


INTERCONTINENTAL BOMBERS 


Senator Symineton. Are there any intercontinental bombers in the 
world except those made by the Russians and those made by ourselves ? 

General Wrytanp. Not to my knowledge. I believe the British are 
coming along, but I don’t believe they have any in operational use. 

Senator Symrneron. How many bombers have the British in op- 
erational use, do you know, roughly ? 

General Wrytanp. No, sir, I don’t. 

Senator Symrneton. Will you furnish for the record how many they 
have? 

General Wryianp. That would be Air Force. 

Senator Syminecron. When I am asking a question like that, Gen- 
eral Musgrave, I am asking the Air Force. 


MEDIUM BOMBERS 


Senator Symrneton. Is there any other country in the world which 
has a wing of bombers of anything above the light bomber, except 
the Communists, and possibly the British, and ourselves ? 

General WryLanp. No, sir. 

Senator Symrineron. This time I am changing it—anything above 
a light bomber. In other words, are there any medium-bomber wings 
besides ours, and possibly the British, and the Communists, that you 
know of ? 

General WryLanp. No, sir. 


LIGHT BOMBERS 


Senator Symrneron, Are there any light bomber wings in any coun- 
try in the world except ours, possibly the British, and the Commu- 
nists ¢ 

Will you furnish that for the record ? 

General Wryianp. I would have to check on that. There possibly 
are a few. 

ALLIED AIRPOWER 


Senator SymineTon. How many fighter wings have the British 
today, modern jet fighters, planes comparable to the Hawker Hunter? 

How many wings have the French, Mysteres and other jet fighters ? 

How many have the Italians, the Swedes, or anybody else, the 
Belgians, t he Dutch, and so forth ? 

What is the air force, in other words, we are talking about when we 
talk about the airpower of our allies? 
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And then how many light bombers have the Communists? We are 
talking tactical airplanes now. And how many fighters have the 
Communists got, jets in all cases ? 

Will you furnish that information for the record ? 


AIRLIFT CUT 


Senator Symineron. General Weyland, I understand the combat 
airlift isin your command; is that correct ? 

General WryLanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. The troop-carrier wings cut out of the 143- 
wing program when it was cut to 137 wings; would they have been 
under your command? 

General Wrytanp. I have forgotten just what the difference was: 
but if there were two troop-carrier wings cut out, and I think there 
probably were, they would be out of my command or from the over- 
seas command. 


NATO COMMAND STRUCTURE 


Senator SyMINGTON. You mentioned NATO. From the stand- 
point of your great experience in World War IT and your leadership 
in the Fifth Air Force in Korea, are you satisfied with the command 
structure in NATO? 

General Wrytanp. That probably would be a better question to ask 
General Gruenther, sir. 

Senator Symimneton. Well, we asked General Gruenther, and his 
answer was interesting. Senator Bridges and I asked him in a lot of 
detail. But I w: as asking you. 

Generel WrEYLAND. i’ think that structure could be better stream- 
lined. I think that they should be all under one centralized air com- 
mander to provide a little better flexibility in their control arrange- 
ments. 

TANKER SITUATION 


Senator Symineron. We found nothing worse, with respect to what 
SAC lacked, needed than their tanker situation. 

Your briefing showed this morning that your tanker situation is 
pretty bad ; did it not? 

General WryLanp. That is one of my four bad points I mentioned, 
sir. 

Senator Symineron. If you had more money, you could get more 
tankers; could you not ? 

General WeyLanp. I would presume so. 

Senator Symincron. Let’s run through a mission. Say you tried 
to put 3 wings of fighter planes into Europe as quickly as possible, 
that would be roughly 225- plus planes. You would have two refuel- 
ings on the way; is that right ? 

General WryLAnp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrnetron. You would have two refuelings. Suppose 
everything was all right and those 225 planes got over the water, and 
then you ran into some weather that had not been predicted. You 
would be out of luck; would you not ? 

General Wrytanp. Well, we hope to have programed some tankers 
in each theater for redeployment purposes there, not very many. 
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Senator SymrneTon. I am not talking what you hope to have. I am 
talking about what you have. 

General Weytanp. There are some in both places now; is that right ? 

Colonel Ansorr. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. How many tankers do you have today ? 

General WeyLanp. Only a few squadrons. The exact number and 
their present location would have to be given in a classified status. ®) 

Senator Symrneron. Let’s continue the illustration of sending 225 
fighters to Europe. You would start these planes off. Have you any 
tankers except the few in the zone of interior which could participate 
in that operation ? 

General WeyLanp. Only a small number in Europe to help them out 
under those conditions you mentioned. () 

Senator Symineron. Then you would start these planes off. Have 
you any other tankers which could participate in that operation be- 
sides those which are available? © 

General Wrytanp. Only those which are in Europe to help them out 
under those conditions you mentioned. 

Senator Symrneron. Where would your first refueling be when you 
left the United States? @ 

General Wrrtanp. Not too far from this continent. 

Senator Symineron. Would the tankers in Europe be able to help 
you in this first refueling ? 

General WryLanp. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. So you have too few tankers to handle 225 
planes; and of those tankers, how many are converted B-29’s and 
i11oW many are converted B-50’s? 

Colonel Ansorr. Right now, they are all B-29 

Senator Symrneron. They are all B-29 types? o 

Colonel Aszorr. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. So if you run into heavy weather, which you 
have not been able to predict, you are in trouble; are you not? @) 

General Wreytanp. Right, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. How many of those 225 planes do you think 
you would lose ? 

’ General Wryianp. I wouldn’t send them off except in a very dire 
emergency. 

Senator Symrneron. Assuming you did send them off, and you 
missed the weather: that is the point. 

We had many raids in World War IT where we missed the weather, 
and therefore had troubles. Of course, we always do that. 

Would you lose your planes? What do you think? 

General WryLanp. Do you want to answer it ? 

General Tacon. Sir, in a refueling operation of that type, we would 
refuel over Newfoundland at a point where, if we missed the tankers, 
we would have a fighting chance, dependent on the weather, of getting 
in Gander, Torbay, and so forth. 

In the event the hookup was successful, the next refueling would be 
in Keflavik. in that area; so we would be able, if we missed the tankers, 
to land in Keflavik. 

Senator Symincton. How about BW-1 g 

General Tacon. Sir, at BW-1 you would have to have about a 4,000- 
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Senator Symineron. This Iceland base situation now looks bad po- 
litically—what I am getting at is this: If you run into weather, and 
you have only this small number of B-29 tankers, it is like getting 
something from an antique shop. I am sure we will all agree with that. 
And those old B-29’s are all you have today in this country to help you 
get those planes to Kurope: is that a fact? @ 

General Tacon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. General Weyland, this is your command. 
Why haven’t you any better tankers’ Haven’t you tried to get better 
tankers ¢ 

General WrYLAND. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. I am sure you are interested in the lives and 
fortunes of the men under you / 

General WryLanp. You bet Iam. 

Senator Symineton. What is the reason you did not get anything 
better than too few B-29 tankers to take the Tactical Air Force to 
Kurope? Be frank with us. We want the facts. © 

General WryLanpb. Well, I have not been able to get them, let’s put 
it that way. 

Senator Syminetron. Have you asked for them ? 

General WryLAnb. Oh, yes. 

Senator Symineton. What were the reasons given to you as to why 
you did not get them ¢ 

General WryLanp. Well, I think that at this time it is probably fair 
to say that the Strategic Air Command has had a higher priority on 
the tankers. We are the two users of tankers, and the Strategic Air 
Command has had a higher priority than I have. 


POLICY NOT PRODUCTION CAPABILITY 


Senator Symineron. Well, it has not been a question of production 
because I have the production figures here. Has it been a question of 
money ¢ 

General WryLanpb. So far as I am concerned, I would say it is a 
question of priority, sir. 

Senator Symineton. What do you mean, priority; priority in what ? 

General Weytanp. On the airplanes as they come off the line, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. But if they could increase tanker production 
off the lines and be willing to pay for them you would have obtained 
more airplanes; would you not ? 

General Wrytanp. I would assume so. 

Senator Symrneron. The production of the airplanes we are talking 
about is very, very small. 

As I get the information you presented to the committee, if you had 
some good, modern KC-135 tankers to refuel these fighter planes of 
yours “which would have to go when the bell rang, in possible bad 
weather, you would save a lot ‘of airplanes, and probably a lot of lives; 
is that a fair statement ? 

General WryLanp. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Symincron. Regardless of whether it is priority of produc- 
tion or priority of money, the facts are that you have been held down 
in your tankers because there have been priorities above your com- 
mand; is that right ? 
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General Wrytanp. I think that is correct, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Do you believe in the Tactical Air Command ? 
Do you think it is important to the security of the United States? 

General WryLanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. You do. 

General Wreytanp. We do the fighting, sir. 

Senator Symineron. You don’t think it is a command that should 
be relegated to a secondary position behind any other command or any 
other service ? 

General WryLanp. No, sir. 

Senator SymrneTon. And you have done your best to get some decent 
equipment. Despite that latter fact, the results are what you 
presented to us this morning; is that correct ? 

General WryLanp. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. I am talking specifically about tankers. 

General WryLanp. Yes, sir. 


TRAINING DEFICIENCY 


Senator Symineron. Now, let me get into this question of 25 hours 
of training. General Kennedy was good enough to give us some in- 
formation this morning, and you supplemented it. 

Was it that you only had a maximum of 25 hours you could utilize a 


plane, because of lack of trained people? Would you develop that a 
bit, General ? 


General WreYLanp. Yes, sir. 

[ think my statement was about as follows, sir: Your average fighter 
and fighter-bomber pilot should get at least 25 hours per month to get 
him trained and to maintain his profic iency in proper form. 

We are unable, although we have plenty of airplanes, we are unable 
to generate the flying time because of our deficiencies in our mainte- 
nance personnel, 

Senator Symineron. What would you like to have that man get in 
the way of flying time? 

General Weyianp. Twenty-five hours a month. 

Senator Symineton. Do you get that? 

General Wrytanp. No, sir; about half that. 

Senator Syminoton. You get about half of that. 

General WryLanp. Twelve to fifteen hours. 

Senator Symrneron. Are your standards for flying set on the basis 
of what you think is right to keep the man in maximum efficient 
training ? 

General Wrytanp. Well, we found from experience that with that 
we could get the units in a combat-capable status reasonably quickly 
and maintain them at a good, keen edge. They can fly less than that 
and they can go to war and they can do a pretty good job, but they 
won’t be as good as I think they should be. 

Senator Symrneton. They will do a better job; you will have less 
accidents? 

General WryLanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrineton. And you will have a better overall setup if you 
get that training? 

General Wrytanp. That is correct. 


Nesta: 
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ACCIDENTS 


Senator Symineron. And, therefore, you have had more accidents 
because you have not had that training; is that correct? 

General Wreytanp. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. And, therefore, because you have not had that 
training, vou have lost more lives; is that correct? 

General WryLanp. Our accident rate undoubtedly is higher because 
of that, and our units are not at the peak of efficiency which I would 
like to have. 

Senator Symineton. If, for example, the Congress passed legisla- 
tion which gave you the money to have those mechanics and to give 
that training to those men for 25 hours a month, then you would have, 
regardless of what your accident rate is now, a better accident rate 
later on; is that mathematically correct ? 

General WreYLANpD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, General. Now, I have some other 
questions. 


PERSON NEL CEILINGS 


Senator Jackson talked to you about ceiling limitations. Do you 
have ceiling limitations on people ? 

General Wrytanp. Yes. We have so many people allocated for all 
of our units. 

General Kennepy. That is correct. 

Senator Symrineron. Who sets that limitation for you ? 

General WeyLanp. That is done in Headquarters, USAF. 


MAINTENANCE LIMITATIONS 


Senator Symineron. And you have limitations on gasoline, funds of 
that character, maintenance and operation ? 

General Weyianp. Yes,sir. That is programed. 

Senator Symrneron. Is that correct? 

General WreyLanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrncton. We heard at one time, not too long ago, that 
flying was limited because of lack of gasoline. Do you know any- 
thing about that? 

General Wrytanp. That has not been the case in my command, sir. 

Senator Symineton. I think it was in Korea. 


FIGHTERS GROUNDED 


We also heard that one-third of your new fighters had been grounded 
because of lack of adequate mechanical efficiency; is that correct ? 

General Wreytanp. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Mr. Counsel, have you any further questions? 

Mr. Hamitron. Just 1 or 2. 


DECREASE IN TROOP CARRIER WINGS 


I noticed on the chart that there was a decrease in medium troop 
carrier wings by 1959. Is that correct? 
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General Tacon. That is correct. © 
Mr. Hamixvron. Does that means a decrease in capability, or just 
some other adjustment ? 


MARGINAL CAPABILITY 


General Wrytanp. It actually works out about the same capability, 
in that they are being decreased in numbers as the C-119 is being re 
p la iced by the C 130. 

Actually, the over: all-—-there is a slight increase in the capability. 
But I still consider it marginal. 

Mr. Hamitron. You suniaee it marginal. 

Is there any way you can give the committee an estimate in terms 
of capability; for example, in terms of numbers of airborne divisions 
that you could move? Is it possible to measure your capability in 
those terms 

General Wryianp. As I remember, it takes, what is it about three 
medium wings to drop—you give it if you have it. 

General Tacon. Airlift from the United States to overseas areas 
for units organized under the new Army division concept—I stress 
“new,” because presently in the Army division there are certain items 
of heavy equipment that we cannot airlift. It just won’t go into an 
airplane. But the Army is in process of streamlining their — 
ment, So we — predic: ited os figures upon the new Army concept 

We do not have the capability to lift one fully equipped division 
without using the aircraft for more than one trip each. © 

Mr. Hamitron. And that would be how long? How long would 
it take to do that ? 

General Tacon. Well, let me give you a concrete ex: umple. (yyro- 
scope, as I remember it, was finished in about 2 weeks. 

Mr. Hamiuron. What was that? 

General Tacon. Gyroscope was the operation I briefed you on this 
morning, in which we airlifted a regimental combat team in the Army 
to Japan, and returned a regimental combat team from there. This 
was a swapping of some 7,000 troops. We flew 80 C-124 sorties, plus 
44 support sorties. 

In other words, when we send 80 C—124’s out, we have to fly spare 
parts, maintenance personnel, and so forth.. So it took 124 sorties 
to move these 7,000 troops; and the period of time, as I remember it, 
was about 2 weeks. 

Senator Jackson. And they were not combat-loaded ? 

General Tacon. That is correct, it was not combat-loaded. This 
is what we would term an administrative-type airlift. 

The classified figures I gave you previously applied to combat 
airlifts. © 

Mr. Hamiiton. Is that a combat airlift? 

General Tacon. That is correct. This is not jump, but carrying 
the combat troops, 

Mr. Hamiuton. In 1959, will your capability be the same, or less? 

General Tacon. It will be the same. © 

General Weytanp. I should add in here, I believe, Mr. Counsel, that 
the MATS, Military Air Transport Service, also have aircraft of 
that type, and that in many ways it is really their basic responsibility 
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in these intertheater lifts. We assist them, or they assist us, how- 
ever you want to look at it. 

Mr. Hamiutron. I see. 

Senator Jackson. Right on that point, we get into priorities. 
SAC— 

Senator Syminetron. Excuse me. 

Mr. Counsel, are you through ? 

Mr. Hamuintron. Yes. 

General Tacon. Did you want the figure on medium airlift for the 
intertheater ? 

Senator Syminctron. I think we are satisfied for the moment. 

Senator Jackson, will you proceed ? 


STRATEGIC AIRLIFT 


Senator Jackson. I was thinking of the strategic lift, whatever 
you want to call it. 

General, you mentioned MATS has a capability, but is it not a 
fact if a small war breaks out, you do not know whether SAC is going 
to be mobilized for a strike, and are going to tie up a certain number 
of MATS planes for their support; isn’t that correct ? 

General WryLanpb. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. How long would it take to move an RCT, combat- 
loaded, to Laos? 

General Wrytanp. To where? 

Senator Jackson. Laos. I am not trying to be too hypothetical. 
That has been an active theater. I was just thinking of the possi- 
bility. 

General Wryianp. I think we could get them out there in about 
a week or 10 days. 

Senator Jackson. How long would it take to move a division? 

(veneral WryLAnp. We woul d probably have to—you know, there is 
a plan for such thing, and that isa MATS plan. They also call on 
us, however, to implement that plan, and 

Senator Jackson. Could you move it in 10 days—combat-loaded, of 
course ¢ 

(;yroscope took how long? 

General Wrytanp. Well, that was both ways. That was picking up 
one 

Senator Jackson. I know, but then you are empty going back. 

General Wrytanp. If Tactical Air Command—the basic respon- 
sibility for moving a division from this country to overseas is basically 
MATS’, it isnot TAC’s 

Senator Jackson. Isn't it joint / 

(reneral WeyLaNnp. Joint. 

Senator Jackson. MATS takes over the administrative end of it, 
but they pull your planes out of TAC, do they not ? 

General Wrytanp. That is right, and they do the planning and ex- 
ecute that kind of mission. 

We did the one on Gyroscope—these two regiments. We could get 
such a unit out there in a week or 10 days; yes. 

Senator Jackson. Combat loaded ? 

General WryLanp. I think so; yes, sir. 
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Senator Jackson. Well, they didn’t do it in Gyroscope. 

General WryYLanp. I think we did; yes, sir. They were not combat 
loaded ; no. 

Senator Jackson. That is what I am getting at, combat loaded. 
General Tacon. Sir,may Imakeacomment? This operation—there 
was no emergency about it. For example, we have a safety regulation 
in our C-124 outfits that every 12 hours the crews have to get 8 hours 
of rest. Now, in an emergency we can either put three crews on the 

aircraft = we can forget that and just push on through. 

Now, Gyroscope, the *y were landed, they let the troops get out and 
stretch their legs, and it was not too leisurely but we were not pressing 
to get there in a hurry, and I think that we cannot use that as an exact 
criterion as a minimum time, because I believe we could do it a little 
faster. 

Senator Jackson. General, would you be good enough to supply for 
the record a statement, assuming an emergency, of how long it would 
take to move an RCT, combat loaded, to ‘the Far East? Let’s S give a 
specific case. Let’s say to Indochina, Saigon. How long it would take 
to move an RCT, combat lo: aded, and then a division. That would be 
three times, roughly — 

General Tacon. An RC T and a division—one division ? 

Senator Jackson. Right, combat loaded, with your present equip- 
ment. ‘This is a joint effort with MATS, I realize, but bear in mind 
that this is an emergency, and that you have the usual difficulties that 
might arise with SAC in their priority on MATS’ equipment. 

General Tacon. All right, sir, under existing priorities, assuming 
an all-out war. 

Senator Jackson. Well, assuming a peripheral war, to start with. 

General Tacon. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. The Korean war tied up MATS, or tied up SAC, 
at least, on some of its assignments. I am not assuming an all-out 
war. 

Senator Symrneton. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SaLronstatt. Mr. Chairman, just one question. 

Am I correct, General, in believing that if D-day came, the overall 
war plans call for moving the Strategic Air Force first, and probably 
the Tactical Air Force, before you move the Army; is that not correct? 

General WryLanp. Well 

Senator Satronstauy. That is not particularly important. 

General Wrytanp. I don’t think you could correctly make a state- 
ment that it was just a 1, 2, 3 priority, Senator. 

Senator Savronstaty. Well, the war plans that I saw several years 
ago called for the moving of the forces in that order, if my memory 
is correct. 

General Weytanp. SAC has quite a good integral capability to ex- 
ecute their war plans right now, by themselves. 

Senator Satronstatu. That is their top priority. 

General WEYLaAnp. Yes. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. You gentlemen come second. 

General Wrytanp. We have a certain capability, regardless of what 
SAC does. 

Senator Sauronstatt. And, I say with a smile—off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Symineron. Senator Duff ¢ 
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Senator Durr. General, I would like to ask a couple of questions to 
clarify my conclusions: 

Am I correct in assuming that at the present time you do not have a 
sufficient number of highly skilled fliers or highly skilled mechanics to 
operate the planes you have ? Pu 

General Weyianp. You are correct in that I do not have enough 
highly skilled mechanics and technicians of one sort or another and, 
as a result thereof, the proficiency of my air crews is not at as high a 
level as I would like. 

Senator Durr. The second question is: Am I correct in assuming 
that you are not embarrassed by the numbers that you have, but by 
the fact that of those numbers, by reason of termination, of short en- 
listments, that you lose the skilled man, so that if you had the full com- 


plement among the present number, of skilled mechanics and fliers, you 
could operate ¢ 


General WryLanp. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Senator Symineron. Are you finished, Senator ? 

Senator Durr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrineron. Colonel, please put on that chart again. 

While you are doing that, showing the various airplanes that are 
available, I would like to ask the general a couple of questions. 

There are cases where, in your opinion, the priority of TAC would 
be equivalent to that of SAC, are there not, as far as immediate effort 
was concerned ¢ 


PERIPHERAL WAR 


General Wryuanp. I feel, sir—in my opening statement I made a 
statement which I believe very thoroughly, that any fighting that we 
may get into in the foreseeable future will very probably be of the 
peripheral war type, which involves tactical air forces predominantly, 
so I feel we should be very much just as ready as any other segment 
of the Air Force. 

Senator Symineron. Including SAC? 

General WryLanp. Including SAC. 

Senator Symineron. You do not feel any discrepancy in your com- 
mand of people, as you have shown us, or plane types, as you have 
shown us, or skilled people—you do not believe such shortages could 
be justified on the basis of something in another command, do you? 
In other words, if SAC is farther ahead in efficiency and people, that 
has nothing to do with the problem you have for your particular 
assignment, or mission; is that correct ? 


COMBAT READINESS NECESSARY 


General Wry.anp. I am not sure that I understand the question. 

Senator Symincron. Let me put it this way: As I understand it, 
SAC is more combat-ready than any other Command, in percentage. 

General WryLanp. I believe that is correct, yes. 

Senator Symineton. Now, that does not affect the importance of 
your being combat-ready, does it ? 

General WEYLAND. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. In any way? 
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General WryLAnpb. Well, it does. 
Senator Symineton. If it does, explain it. That is what I would 
like to know. 

General Wrytanp, All of this airpower, particularly in a global 
war, We are fighting the same guy, and there is a great deal of flexi- 
bility in our employment. And in the initial stages of a major war, 
there is no question but what we all goafter the enemy, SAC and TAC. 

So Iam very happy to see, and I want to see— 

Senator Symineron. I understand that. 

But it does not affect the importance of your being “up to snuff,” too, 
does it ? 

General WryLanpb. No, sir. I think all elements of the combat Air 
Forces should be right * ‘up to snuff.” 

Senator Symrneron. Should be right “up to snuff.” 

( aoa WerYLAND. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. One other question. 


GENERAL VANDENBERG'S 1953 TESTIMONY 


Back in 1953, General Vandenberg testified—and this is pretty close 
to his testimony—that if you cut the people, you might as well not get 
the planes, because you wouldn’t have the people to run the planes. 
That was his prophecy at that time. 

As we get right down to it, that is what you are testifying today, 
isn’t it? Isn’t that really what you are talking about ? 

General Wrytanp. Yes. 

Senator Symincton. You would agree to that, would you ? 

General Wrytanp. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. In other words, his prophecy has come true, 
is that not correct ? 

General Wryianp. That isa fair statement, yes. 

Senator Symineton. Do we have that slide ready yet ? 

Colonel Annorr. Yes, sir. 


NUMBERS OF AIRCRAFT 


Senator Symrneron. This is the one on which you have F-86, 
F-100A,and F-100C. How many of each have you? 

Colonel Ansorr. General Tacon, you can answer that. You have 
got the figures. 

General Tacon. Do you want this figure worldwide, or within the 
Tactical Air Command ¢ 

Senator Symrneron. I want to know what you have in the Tactical 
Air Command. 

General Tacon. Right, sir. 

As of July 1, 1959- 

Senator Symrneron. Haven’t you any—July 1, 1959? 

General Tacon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. That involves what you will have, does it not ? 

General Tacon. As of April 1, 1956—— 

Senator Symrneron. All right, that will be better. 

General Tacon. As of April 1, 1956, we have —— F-86F’s, —— 
F-100A’s and C’s. Basically the A’s and C’s are the same aircraft. © 
Senator Symrneton. How many F-104’s have you? 

General Tacon. We have no F-104’s at this time. © 
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Senator SyMinetTon. Now let’s take the fighter-bomber and break 
those down for us. 

General Tacon. We have —— F-86H’s and —— F-84F’s. The 
F-100D’s have not yet come into operational units. (0 

Senator SyMineton. You are talking April 1, 1956? 

General Tacon. That is right, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Let us talk about the bombers. How many of 
those do you have, tactical bombers ? 

General Tacon. The B-45, sir, one wing of tactical bombers of those 
is actually in England, so I will disregard that. 

Senator Symineron. I thought you said you were going to talk 
about the Tactical Air Command. You have released that, have you, 
from the Tactical Air Command ? 

General Tacon. They are in England; they are assigned to United 
States Air Forces in Europe, sir. 

The figures I am giving you are only in the United States units 
under General Weyland’s command, that is, the Tactical Air Com- 
mand. 

Senator Symineron. So you have no B-45’s in TAC Command? 

General Tacon. We have a few in the tow-target configuration at 
Biggs. 

Senator Symineton. They are what ? 

General Tacon. They are not tactical aircraft. 

Senator Symineron. What are they ? 

General Tacon. I don’t know. They have had tow reels in them. 
Senator Symineron. It is not much of an aircraft, fundamentally, 
is it ? 

General Tacon. Sir, that is an old airplane. 

Senator Symrineton. How many B-57’s have you / 

General Tacon. We have —— B-57’s and we are just starting with 
the B-66’s. The B-26’s are not shown there, as they are being phased 
out. (D 

Senator Symrneton. How many B-66’s will you have by January 
1, 1957 ? 

General Tacon. Only a few squadrons of the tactical bomber force 
will be so equipped by this time. © 

Senator Symrneron. Let’s shift back a minute. I did not under- 
stand you when you said Tactical Air Command, worldwide, so I 
would like to go back to the fighters that are worldwide, and not in any 
Air Defense Command or not Continental Air Defense or SAC. Let’s 
just talk about the fighters that would be in your command if they 
were in the Zone of the Interior. Can you give us those figures, 
General ? 

General Tacon. F-86F’s, worldwide ? 

Senator Symrneron. Yes. 

General Tacon. I will have to do a quick adding job here, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. When you say worldwide, is that exclusive of 
TAC in this country? 

General Tacon. No, sir. That would be— 

Senator Symrneton. You are getting us a bit mixed up here, but 
that is all right. 

General Weytanp. The Tactical Air Forces, worldwide, is what 
we will give you, which includes Europe, the Far East, and Tactical 
Air Command. 
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Senator Symineron. You see, that is what I thought he meant 
when he said “worldwide.” 

Let’s go back and pick these figures up worldwide; that would in- 
clude TALC. 

General Tacon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. All right, F-86F’s, worldwide. 

General Tacon. Sir, I can give you that figure, I have the totals 
as of July 1, 1959. 

Senator Symrneron. But you haven’t got them yet, so how could 
you have the total ? 

General Tacon. All right, sir, I will have to do a quick adding job. 

Senator Symrineron. That is all right. 

General Wrytanp. It is awfully close to what we have now. It is 
about a couple—there is no significant change. 

General Tacon. The only change would be in the aircraft—— 

Senator Symineron. Have you got that figure? 

General Tacon. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. Give it to us for the record. How many day 
fighters and fighter-bombers will you have, worldwide, as of July 1, 
1956, in the Air Force ¢ 

General Tacon. I will give you that in classified form. © 

Senator Symineton. How about your F-100D’s? 

General Tacon. None. 

Senator Syminetron. How about the B-45’s, B-57’s, and B-66’s? 

General Tacon. I will give the exact figures in classified form. ©) 

Senator Symineton. They are all light bombers, in effect, are they 
not ¢ 

General Tacon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Is there any other command that has any 
light bombers in it that you know of, in this country ? 

General Weytanp. No, sir. © 


SOVIETS EXCEED IN LIGHT BOMBERS 


Senator Symineron. It is well known that the Soviets have built 
thousands of Beagles. They have produced pretty close to between 
15 and 20 times as many light bombers as we have; is that right? ©) 

General Wrytanp. They are sure cranking them out, yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. What is your comment about that? 

General Wrytanp. They have got more than we have. 

Senator Symrneton. I might add, that is a very good comment. 
| Laughter. | 

General Wryianp. I didn’t mean to be facetious. 

Senator Symrneron. I didn’t take it to be facetious. I thought it 
was well done. 

[ will yield to the Senator for a question. 


F-100’8 VERSUS MIG—17’s 


Senator Jackson. I was going to ask the same question. The F—100 
is comparable to a MIG-17? 
General WryLaANnp. It is better than MIG-17. 


Senator Jackson. It is better than a MIG-17? Well, that is a con- 
flict of testimony. 
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General Weyanp. It is better. 

Senator Jackson. What is the F—100 compared to what the Soviets 
have? 

General Weytanp. That is the most comparable airplane, the MIG- 
17. It is a comparable airplane. I just say the F—100 is a better air- 
plane than the MIG-17. It is the most comparable to the two classes 
or airplane. 

Senator Symrneron. Let me go back to bombers a minute. 


MISSILES VERSUS BOMBERS 


The statement was made by some high official at the Pentagon that, 
if the Russians got a 1,500-mile missile, it would not affect the balance 
between the East and the West. 

When called on to explain the answer was the Communists had so 
many IL-28’s if they wanted to do now with the IL-28’s what they 
could do with the IRBM’s, they could, because of the tremendous 
number of IL-28’s they alre ady have. 

Based on your knowledge of Europe, would you agree that they 
could, with the IL-28’s despite our capacity for resistance never- 
theless in a sudden sneak attack, destroy the airfields in Europe? 

General Wrytanp. I would not agree that an IL-28 can do the 
same thing as a ballistic missile of 1,500 miles. 

Senator Symineron. You would not? 

General WryLanp. No, sir. 

Senator Symrnetron. Why wouldn’t you, General ? 

General Wrytanp. Because the IL-28 is a subsonic airplane, and 
it is capable of being intercepted, and many of them shot down. 

Senator Symrneron. It could be intercepted in many ways, could 
it not? 

General WrEYLAND. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. I mean air-to-air, and ground-to-air, or 
straight fighter intercept. 

General Weytanp. And a ballistic missile, at this stage of the game, 
would not be intercepted the same way. 

Senator Symineton. Based on your knowledge of their light bomber 
position, along with the rest of the Soviet position they have in 
Europe now, do you think they could overrun, could gain air control 
of Europe, say, in a couple of weeks, if they set out to attack Europe? 

General Wryianp. Well, sir, I am not in a position to give you 
expert testimony on that. The Ph ins and the analysis of the compara- 
ble air forces are pretty well held inside General Nordstad’s and 
General Gruenther’s command. 

Senator Symineton. General, I withdraw the question. 

General Wertanp. Thank you, sir. 


NUMBERS OF AIRCRAFT 


Senator Symineton. How many helicopters have you got, H-19 
and H-21? 

General Tacon. I don’t have a figure on the helicopters. 

Senator Symineron. Will you furnish that for the record ? 

General Tacon. This includes C—54’s, C-19’s, C-124’s. 

Senator SyYMINGTON. How many C-123 ’shave you? 

General Tacon. C—123’s, I don’t have a figure on that, either, sir. 
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May I explain the C-123? 

Senator Symineton. We have got to move along. Will you fur- 
nish a figure for the 123’s for the record ¢ 

General Tacon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrineton. How many C-—119’s have you ¢ 

General Tacon. I will give the exact figure in classified form. @) 

Senator Symineton. How many C—124’s have you ? 

General Tacon. Excluding MATS. © 

Senator Symineton. How many C—130’s will you have by July 1, 
19567 

General Tacon. None in operational units. 

Senator Symineron. Are there any other transports in TAC you 
have not mentioned ? 

General Tacon. A few C—54’s. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. 

How many K B-29 tankers have you, worldwide / 

General Tacon. I don’t have that figure, sir. 

Senator Symineron. How many KB-50’s have you ¢ 

General Tacon. None, sir. 


OBSOLESCENT VERSUS MODERN EQUIPMENT 


Senator Symrneron. General Weyland, in looking at these planes, 
this setup of your hardware in Tactical Air Command, from the stand 
point of your own effectivenes and efficiency as a combat command, 
the sooner you got rid of this obsolete and obsolescent equipment, and 
the soone1 you got more modern equipment, the more effective your 
Tactical Air Command would be; is that correct 

General Wrytanp. That is correct; and I presume you are talking 
about the tanker situation. 

Senator Symrneron. I am talking about anything that is obsolete 
or obsolescent. 

For example, you would rather have F-100 than F-86’s, would you 
not ¢ 

General Wryianp. Yes. 

Senator Symrneton. And you would rather have B-57’s or B-66’s 
than B-—45’s, would you not ¢ 

General WryLAnpb. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. And you probably would rather have F-104’s 
than F-86’s. 

General Wrytanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. And so forth. 

General WryLanp. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. You would rather have KC-—135 tankers, if 
your priorities of assignment and fund availability had been there; 
you would rather have the KC—135 tankers than you would the pres- 
ent B-29 and B—50: is that correct ? 

General Wrytanp. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. I have no further questions. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I have one further question. 


ADVANTAGES OF IRBM 


In connection with the intermediate range ballistic missile, 1,500 
miles, isn’t there an additional advantage if such missiles are in oper- 
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ational quantities in the hands of the enemy, in that a missile could 
be used in all weather? 


General WryLtanp. Oh, yes. 


Senator Jackson. And in addition, you have the fact that an IRBM, 


a ballistic missile of 1,500-mile range, could reach the target in less 
than 10 minutes. 


General Wrerxtanp. Yes. It would be very difficult to intercept or 
destroy. 
Senator Jackson. And with a hydrogen bomb warhead, you can al- 


low for a fairly good CEP, assuming you used a “dirty” weapon. 
You know what I mean. 


Geenral WreyLanp. I am not sure I do. 

Senator Jackson. A “dirty” weapon is one with a good fallout 
capability. 

General WryLanp. Oh, yes. 

Senator Jackson. I mean, it could do a job. 

It is public fact, the fact that the explosion out in Eniwetok left 
a fallout area of 7,000 square miles. Why worry about the accuracy 
of these missiles. I sometimes wonder whether the fusion system 
worries about the accuracy of the explosion. 

General Wryianp. In my business, I worry primarily about knock- 
ing out a military target, and I am not trying to liberate the country. 
I want to hit the airfield, the bridge, or one battalion of troops, or 
whatever it might be. And we have—we are developing weapons 
which we hope and feel quite sure will have that selectivity. 

Senator Jackson. Of course, you start out with tactical weapons. 
They can become strategic if you are carrying an A-bomb. If you 
miss the bridge and hit the city, it is strategic, is it not? [Laughter.] 

General WryLanp. We wouldn’t miss the bridge. 

Senator Symincton. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SattronstTa.u. I have no further questions. 

Senator Symineton. Senator Duff? 

Senator Durr. No questions. 


APPRECIATION 


Senator Symrineron. General Weyland, we are very grateful to you 
and to your staff for the fine briefings you have been good enough 
to give us today. 

Prior to your coming to open hearing, would you be good enough 
to have delivered to us a biographical summary of your complete per- 


sonal record, so at the beginning of the open hearing we can in turn 
place it in the record. 


General WeyLanp. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Counsel, when is the next meeting ? 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Counsel, when is the next meeting? 

Mr. Haminron. It depends on when the committee decides it will 
meet. 


(Whereupon, at 4:05 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to call.) 
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